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A Life of Alfred E. Smith 
By 


Norman Hapgood and Henry Moskowitz 


“No newspaper editor or politician who desires all the 
facts can be without this volume, and likewise no citi- 
zen who wishes to know truths about the man.”— 
Oswatp Garrison VILLARD, The Nation. 

Illustrated, $2.50 


AMERICA 


COMES of AGE 


By Andre Siegfried 


No foreign observer since Lord Bryce has de- 
scribed America as clearly as M. Siegfried— 
nor has any book since “The American Com- 
monwealth” won such high acclaim. “So 
good that it seems almost incredible.”— H. L. 
MENCKEN. $3.00 


TIME and WESTERN MAN 


By Wyndham Lewis 


“Here, radiant with life, is first-rate thinking.”— 
Humbert Wotre in The Observer (London), $5.00 


DEFENCE of THE WEST 


By Henri Massis 


Preface by G. K. Cuesterton. A passionate in- 
dictment of current European philosophies, of Bol- 
shevist theories and popular Oriental cults. $3.00 


TIGERS, GOLD and 
WITCH DOCTORS 


By Bassett Digby 


Mr. Digby’s previous books on Siberia won the 
raise of William Beebe and H. G. Wells. This 
Se inating new book will add to his reputation. 

Illustrated, $3.50 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
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UP FROM 
THE CITY 
STREETS 


The 
AMERICAN SONGBAG 
By Carl Sandburg 


280 songs, ballads, ditties, with accom 
paniments, and notes in Sandburg's 


inimitable style. “A  joy.”—Chicago 
Tribune. Illustrated, $7.50 
THESE MEN, 


THY FRIENDS 
By Edward Thompson 


A brilliant war novel—the Mesopota 
mian campaign. “A sombre wrath over 
the witless agony of war burns through 
out the novel.”"—GerALp GouLp 
The Observer. $2 


FIFTY YEARS in a 
CHANGING WORLD 
By Sir Valentine Chirol 


Sir VALenTINe Cutro. was for fourt 
years Foreign Editor of the Lond 
Times. His reminiscences have arou 
tremendous interest. $4 


AMERICAN LABOR 

DYNAMICS: In the Light 

of Post War Developments 
Edited by J. B. S. Hardman 


An analysis by 32 important men. © 
tents: The Decade in Retrospect; Pro! 
lems of a Labor Union in 1928 and 5 
years later; Labor Issues in Industry 
and Politics; The Mind of Labor. $4.’ 


CHINA: Where It Is 
Today —and Why! 


By THOMAS F. MILLARD 


An expert covers the events of the last 
three years and shows the relation of the 
United States to them. “An amazingly 
good book.”—Lrwis S. GANNETT, New 
York Herald Tribune. $2.75 


MOTHER INDIA 
By Katherine Mayo 





The book 
that 
aroused 
three 
countries! 


Illustrated, 
$3.75 
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The Week 


HEN Will Hays was on the witness stand 

before the Senate committee investigating 
the aftermath of the oil scandal, ten days ago, he 
admitted for the first time that Harry P. Sinclair's 
gift to the Republican deficit fund was $160,000, 
and not $75,000, as he had swornin 1924. Through 
the persistence and skill of the committee, we now 
learn some of the details as to how this transaction 
was kept concealed from the public. Liberty bonds 
worth $25,000 were sent to James A. Patten, 
Chicago millionaire grain speculator, who consented 
to appear as a dummy “contributor” of this amount. 
Another consignment of bonds, worth $50,000, 
was given John T. Pratt, New York millionaire, 
though Mr. Pratt is understood to have subse- 
quently given the committee an additional $50,000, 
thus making his “gift’’ valid. Mr. Hays invited 
Andrew W. Mellon and Senator Butler to perform 
the same service, but they were astute enough to 
refuse. A large part of the Liberty bonds involved 
in these operations came from the $3,000,000 
of fictitious profits earned by the dummy cor- 
poration, the Continental Trading Company, L-td., 
in the one transaction of its short life. Another 
part of these profits was the $230,000 bribe 
to Secretary Fall; and still another was the 
handsome payments, $750,000 and $800,000 
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respectively, made to the missing witnesses, Harry 


M. Blackmer and James E. O'Neil. 


UP to Tuesday of this week, Hays had ap- 
peared twice before the Senate Committee, in 
1924 and 1928. On neither occasion did he 
tell the whole truth. In 1924 he deliberately 
understated Sinclair’s contribution by $85,000. In 
1928, after assuring the committee that he was 
there to tell all he knew, he omitted the highly 
important facts about Patten, Butler and Mellon. 
Nobody knows what additional information he 
may be withholding still; and by his conduct 
Mr. Hays has completely destroyed whatever 
confidence the public may once have had in the 
value of his word. Only one degree less repre- 
hensible is the conduct of the other leading Re- 
publicans involved in this affair. Not one of them 
has come forward voluntarily and told everything 
he knows. Not one of them has ever indicated 
any realization of the depths of moral degradation 
reached by the Ohio Gang and its friends. Here 
is Secretary Mellon, for example, who has kept 
silent for five years about important information 
affecting the honesty of the Republican National 
Committee. He utters not a syllable until his con- 
nection with the business is exposed through a 
memorandum written by the late Mr. Pratt. Then 
he writes a hasty letter to Senator Walsh reciting 
the facts which he knows can no longer be kept 
secret. Does Secretary Mellon regard this as the 
conduct of a good citizen? Is a keen sense of civic 
morality no longer compatible with conservatism 
in the Republican party? 


THE situation in Nicaragua is fast becoming im- 
possible. ‘The unofficial war with Sandino drags 
on, being now in its seventh month. More than 
twenty American soldiers have been killed, and an 
unknown number of Nicaraguans, which the Marine 
officers estimate at several hundred. This whole 
situation, it should be remembered, has arisen since 
Colonel Stimson, acting as the direct representative 
of President Coolidge, made his famous agreement. 
The terms of that plan were that both Con- 
servatives and Liberals should lay down their arms 
at once, that the United States should keep order 
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until the election, and that the balloting should be 
supervised by us to insure fairness. True, Colonel 
Stimson said that any individual who refused to 
accept the conditions would be forcibly disarmed; 
but nothing like the present circumstances was con- 
templated. The Marines now offer two explana- 
tions of their campaign against Sandino, which are 
mutually incompatible: first, that he controls an 
insignificant amount of mountainous territory; and 
second, that it is impossible to hold a fair election 
unless he has been subjugated. They promise a 
speedy victory, but they have been doing that ever 
since early last autumn. Though, legally, only Con- 
gress can declare war, what we are doing in 
Nicaragua looks more like war every day. 


IT WAS to be expected that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee would refuse, as it did the 
other day, to interfere in the matter; but no such 
inhibition lies upon President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary Kellogg. General Sandino has made public a 
statement of the terms on which he would make 
peace: withdrawal of the American forces, elimina- 
tion of all presidential candidates who have already 
held high office, and an election whose honesty 
would be guaranteed by international Latin-Ameri- 
can supervision. These terms are not so impossible 
that they could not be the basis for a discussion. 
And if agreement could not be had, we could still 
consider bottling up Sandino in his mountain fast- 
ness and conducting the election with that territory 
omitted. Is President Coolidge waiting for the 
situation to get as bad as possible before he again 
acts? If so, he will not need to wait very long. 


‘THE Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
United States Senate is investigating conditions in 
the coal fields, and a sub-committee headed by Sen- 
ator Gooding has recently visited western Pennsyl- 
vania and made a first-hand study of the situation 
in that region, where many thousands of miners 
have been on strike for almost a year. Its first re- 
port to the full committee has just been published, 
and confirms the statements which, when they have 
come from less authoritative sources, have been 
stigmatized as “sensational,” “radical” and ‘“‘un- 
reliable.” The sub-committee found a “reign of 
terror” in some parts of western Pennsylvania. It 
found strikers’ families, evicted from company- 
owned houses through a federal injunction, living 
under conditions which, when warm weather comes, 
“‘will become breeders of disease and a menace to 
the whole community.” It found newly-imported 
strike-breakers, many of them Negroes, living under 
even worse conditions, and comments with sur- 
prise upon the indifference to these conditions dis- 
played by some of the mine-owners. 


‘THE Coal and Iron Police, the private army of 
the mining companies, are strongly criticized. 
“Everywhere your committee visited they found 
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victims of the Coal and Iron Police who had been 
beaten up and were still carrying scars on their 
faces and heads from the rough treatment they }\a4 
received.” The committee confirms the statements 
that policemen also fired shots into schoolroon, 
and miners’ homes, interfered with strikers’ calling 
at post offices for their mail, and prevented thei 
assembling even for such seemingly innocuous pur. 
poses as singing hymns. The Senators report ¢}) 
they found a Communist organization at work | 

nishing relief to the strikers, and note wi) 
surprise that the mine-owners made no efiort () 
prevent such activities. The only anti-commun: 
cftorts have come from the strikers themselves 


‘THE story the Senate committee tells is shockin 
cnough; but it is only one chapter of the tragic ile 
of coal, and it will be futile to attempt to remed 
these conditions without attacking the larger prob. 
lem of which they are a part. Mining is a sick in. 
dustry. The demand is being decreased by the use 
of substitutes, such as oil, gas and electric powe 
The coal fields are over-supplied with labor, so tha: 
strict efficiency would dictate the climination oj 
several hundred thousand men, for whom, how 

no other employment is available. The costs oj 
production vary from mine to mine so greatly that 
any reasonable basis of profit-making which might 
be set up would be sure to permit favored mine; 
to profiteer, and force marginal ones to shut down 
The industry is cursed with absentee ownership, an‘ 
with a type of executive management which is pe- 
culiarly lacking in any sense of social responsibh 
Mine and railroad ownership interlock until, 

been brought out in testimony before the Sena 
committee, it becomes possible for railroads to 
force down coal prices with the avowed inten 
of making it impossible to pay the wages stipulated 
in the Jacksonville agreement. These are problen 
which cannot be solved except by a broad consi 
tion of all the factors involved, and through gov- 
ernmental action which would necessitate the a: 
ance of a greater degree of social responsibility (0 
the present administration seems prepared for. 


ONCE again and for the fourth successive t 

the Norris amendment to the national Constitution 
has been defeated by the House. Heretofore it 
has been killed in committee; but this time it was 
permitted to get to the floor, where it was rejected 
209 to 157. The amendment is designed to do awa; 
with “lame duck” Congresses. It would have th: 
new President who is elected in November begit 
his term the following January, and the new I Lous: 
and Senate hold their first sessions in the same 
month. The short sessions which now end March 
4 would be abolished, adjournment in every year 
being at the will of the Congress. This would pre: 
vent the present condition, under which members 
of the House and Senate who have been rejected 
at the polls continue to serve for a year. It would 
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prevent the filibustering which in the final days of 
the short session makes it possible for a few men 
to prevent the passage of even the most urgently 
needed iegislation. If there is any honest argument 
in favor of the present system as opposed to the 
new scheme provided by the Norris amendment, it 
has not been brought forward in the debate. The 
amendment has been defeated four times by poten- 
tial “lame ducks” on behalf of their own kind. A 
man who has been defeated for reélection, but re- 
mains in Congress for one more session, can de- 
mand of the administration that he “be taken care 
of” with a comfortable judicial or diplomatic ap- 
pointment, and, if necessary, can make this the price 
of continuing to vote with the machine. This is not 
right; but it is politics, and 157 members of the 
House have indicated, by voting against the amend- 
ment, on which side their hearts lie. We should like 
to believe that the voters will rebuke them when 
next they come up for reélection, but past experience 
offers little hope that this will be the case. 


THE agitation for the reform provided in the 
Norris amendment has now gone on in one form or 
another for many years; and it is disheartening to 
reflect that a change so simple, so obviously desir- 
able, can be blocked for so long by the actions of a 
small group of selfish legislators. The answer is 
that there is no great public demand for the amend- 
ment. It inspires no loyalties, gathers no army un- 
der its banner, as was the case with women’s suf- 
frage and with prohibition. Congress never passes 
important social legislation except under strong 
pressure from without; and this country is so large, 
so preoccupied with a multitude of matters, that it 
is next to impossible to bring such pressure to bear 
except when people’s deepest prejudices are aroused. 
The only alternative is to send to Congress persons 
of such a caliber that they will act for the general 
good even when it is against their own personal and 
rivate interest to do so; and the prospect of getting 
a two-thirds majority of the House, composed of 
men and women of that type, at any time in the im- 
mediate future is not, we think our readers will 
agree, a very bright one. 


MR. Magnus Alexander, president of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, stated to the Fort- 
nightly Forum in New York the other night 
that the claim that mechanization of industry is 
responsible for unemployment is an unwarranted 
contention. Said Mr. Alexander: “As mechaniza- 
tion of industry with its requirement of fewer 
workers per unit of production decreases production 
costs and prices, the demand for commodities 
simultaneously increases and causes not only the 
theoretically released workers to be re-absorbed but 
in addition’ calls new workers into production.” 
This is the kind of economics often indulged in by 
the poorly informed business man. He takes a 
Principle” from the classical economists, which 
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was deduced from a set of assumed but non-existent 
conditions, vulgarizes it, leaves out the exceptions 
and the qualifications, and then pronounces it as if 
it were a law applying perfectly to present-day facts. 
The effect—and often the purpose—is to prove 
that nothing is wrong with the operation of industry 
under its existing management. Most real econ- 
omists now would admit, on the basis of the evi- 
dence, that Mr. Alexander’s “law” isn’t working. 
They would question whether prices do fall as 
rapidly as mechanization of industry permits. They 
would doubt whether, even if prices did fall enough, 
the demand for any particular product or group of 
products were sufficiently elastic to absorb the ad- 
ditional amount which could be produced with full 
employment. They would wonder whether new in- 
dustries always spring up fast enough to absorb the 
displaced workers, and whether, if so, displaced 
workers could be trained and transferred for new 
occupations without considerable delay. But such 
doubts might reveal a need for social measures 
against unemployment which Mr. Alexander's 
principles vehemently oppose. No wonder he 
ignores them. 


SENATOR KING has introduced in the United 
States Senate a resolution dealing with Haiti. It 
calls for an investigation, by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, of the history of recent American rela- 
tions with the island republic, and in justification of 
such an inquiry it recites a series of charges without 
vouching for their correctness. We summarize the 
more important of these: 


That the United States seized Haiti by force in 
1915, and that in the subsequent resistance by the 
Haitians more than 2,500 of them have been killed. 

That the American admiral who was in charge took 
control of the government of Haiti, “interfered with 
the [next] election and exerted military pressure and 
all influences at his command to secure the election of 
Dartiguenave as President.” 

That when the National Assembly refused to ratify 
a new convention giving the United States control of 
the revenues, police, public works and sanitary admin- 
istration, the Admiral cut off the salaries of the op- 
posing members and forced acceptance of the conven- 
tion by announcing that the United States “has the 
intention to remain in Haiti until the desired end is 
accomplished.” 

That in 1916 a new constitution, giving foreigners 
the right to own land in Haiti, heretofore prohibited, 
was prepared by the U. S. Navy Department and 
submitted to a newly elected National Assembly. That 
when the National Assembly rejected the new consti- 
tution, “the military forces of the United States sum- 
marily and forcibly dissolved the Assembly, took pos- 
session of the legislative chambers . . . and when the 
two branches of the Assembly met in other places 
they were summarily and forcibly dispersed by Amer- 
ican military forces.” 

That an election was ordered by the Americans for 
the purpose of having a “popular ratification” of the 
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new constitution and “‘a few votes were cast under the 
supervision and control of military forces and under 
conditions that indicated pressure and intimidation o! 
the Haitian people.” 

That after the dissolution of the National Assem- 
bly the President set up an appointive “Council of 
State” which was extra-constitutional and illegal, and 
“pretended to take over and exercise the legislative 
powers of the National Assembly” and has been 
“merely the instrument to register the will of the 
President of Haiti who has been and is controlled by 
the United States.” 

That in 1922 the Council of State “pretended to 
elect” as successor to Dartiguenave, Louis Borno, “al- 
though he is not eligible to the presidency because he 
is not .he son of a Haitian citizen as prescribed by the 
Constitution.” 

That in 1926 the Council of State proceeded to 
reélect Borno for another four years “with the ap- 
proval and support of the military forces of the 
United States.”” That shortly before this “election,” 
President Borno appointed as eighteen of the twenty- 
one members of the Council of State “his relatives, 
personal friends and retainers, in order that he might 
be assured of his reélection.” 

That the convention of 1915 expired in 1926 and 
that “if the United States ha’ any right, under con- 
vention, to occupy Haiti and control its government 
and the people of Haiti, such right no longer exists.”’ 

That through these conditions, including the re- 
cently adopted amendments to the constitution, “the 
liberties of the people are restricted, the freedom of the 
press destroyed, the independence of the courts inte: 
fered with, the voice of the people in the matter of 
ievying taxes and expending them silenced, the right 
of franchise denied and the people of Haiti subjected 
to a foreign control which attempts to screen its power 
behind Haitian agencies.” That “there will be no 
correction of these conditions and no restoration of 
civil government and constitutional authority in Haiti 
until the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate shall 
be elected by the people of Haiti, and shall, in turn, 
as an electoral body, elect the President of Haiti under 
the terms of the Haitian constitution.” That “the 
suppression of civil authority by military power is 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States and 
those principles of political and civil liberty which are 
professed by the government and the people of the 
United States.” 


SENATOR KING phrases this indictment politely 
in the form of a series of allegations and invites the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to establish 
their truth or falsity. But he knows, of course, and 
everyone else knows, that they are true. They con- 
stitute only the admitted facts of our relations with 
Haiti during the past twelve years, with the omis- 
sion of the excellent sanitary measures, the road- 
building, erection of schools and hospitals, and the 
suppression of banditry which we have put through 
—chiefly with Haitian money. It is unlikely that 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee will act on 
Senator King’s resolution; and if it should do so, 
and once again go through the facts which have al- 
ready been the subject of an exhaustive senatorial 


inquiry, it is unlikely that the administration \\! 
change its present policy. Nevertheless, it is a yoo; 
thing to have a plain statement of our Haitian re. 
ord such as that Senator King has written, 1))4(; 
public. Perhaps after we have read it often enough, 
we may begin to feel some doubts about it. 


Progressives in the Campaign 


HE campaign for the presidential party joy) 

nations is running true to its earlier form. |; 
cuntinues its noncommittal and turbid course in a 
almost complete vacuum of positive ideas, con! 
ing policies and vital discussion. Powerful faction; 
in their parties are fighting against the success of 
the two leading candidates, but in spite of the nea 
approach of the primaries in many states, M 
Lloover and Smith are both steering clear oj , 
frank individual appeal to the voters for support. 
They are behaving as if popular favor, which has 
to be won by direct personal solicitation and an cx 
plicit or implicit confidence in the intelligence of the 
party voters will cost more than it is worth. Ther 
generalship eschews the noise and bloodshed of , 
battle, and does not depend for success upon t 
ardent codperation and the intelligent interes 
their followers. Their strategy implics that 
victor will have maneuvered himself into an i 
ible strategic position and that, in the end, a to 
men sitting around a table will register the ordain 
decision. They may be right, but they are taking 
as grave a risk by a strategy of mancuver as by : 
strategy of battle. The men who gather a 
this table of destiny will decide, if they can, that t 
maneuvers of the leading candidates have betrayed 
their weaknesses rather than their strength, the 
inference being that the ultimate committee 1s [ree 


to choose some comparatively obscure and accommo 
dating candidate. If you sup with the devil you 
must fish with a long spoon. 

Presumably neither Herbert Hoover nor Alired 


Smith prefers to play this kind of politics. [hie 
would both like to ride to their nominations on 
wave of popular support which they had rolled w 
by the magic of their messages and the allure of 
their personalities. They are not, however, su 
ciently sure of themselves and their following 


take the party into their confidence. They are dot 
parvenus in national politics. Mr. Eloover ha 
never before proposed himself as a candidate tot 


any elective office, and it is wholly uncertain lov 


Al Smith, popular as he is in New York, will, a“ 
Irish Tammany Catholic, please or displease th 
different racial, religious and class groups in differ 
cnt parts of the country. During a period like th 
present of meaningless discord and uneasy hesi 
tion in opinion, political initiative in any one dire 
tion is risky, and shrewd and cautious men natut 
ally prefer to play it safe. Hoover and Smith 


temperamentally men who would rather sit in 004 
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game or direct a business than lead’ a cause or plant 
an idea in the popular mind. They are ignoring or 
using as little as is safe the opportunity for reach- 
ing the voters through the direct primary, on the 
theory, presumably, that it is harmful to party dis- 
cipline to cultivate war psychology within the party. 

In politics, as in other affairs of life, a leader of 
men cannot make for a first-rate result by employ- 
ing second-rate processes. We agree with Senator 
Borah that a candidate who has no views upon pub- 
lic questions is unfit and that a candidate who has 
views and is afraid to state them is unsafe. If 
Hoover and Smith succeed by virtue of the methods 
which they are now using, their nominations will not 
add anything substantial to their personal indepen- 
dence and prestige. The motives which now induce 
them to conceal their attitudes toward controverted 
questions will operate almost as powerfully after 
the conventions as today. If they then assume 
definite positions on doubtful issues, they will, ac- 
cording to their counsellors, risk the loss of votes, 
and their counsellors will be right. As candidates 
for the nomination they will have increased the 
inertia of opinion by yielding to it, and they will 
have made it the more difficult for themselves sub- 
sequently to run counter to it. It would not be fair, 
however, to press too hard on this criticism. If 
they succeed in being nominated, they will have to 
appeal to the voters, irrespective somewhat of 
party, and this necessity may, if the voters show a 
manifest disposition to hesitate between them, in 
the end force them to take the voters into their con- 
fidence. The educational value of a contest be- 
tween Hoover and Smith will depend chiefly on the 
volume of the skeptical vote and the tactics of Al 
Smith. 

Supporters of Hoover and Smith have com- 
plained about the inconclusiveness of recent articles 
in the New Republic on the two leading candidates. 
But at this stage of the campaign it is not the func- 
tion of a journal like the New Republic to pick 
favorites. Its editors are much more interested in 
doing a different job. They would like, if possible, 
to make sure that, no matter who is elected, the 
American voters will understand what they have 
decided and why. Both candidates are in certain 
respects good risks and in other respects poor risks. 
It is more important that both should be pressed to 
reveal what they really are and stand for than that 
either should be able to count on support as a re- 
ward of his past behavior. It is also more impor- 
tant that the American voters should circumspectly 
examine the comparative qualifications of the can- 
didates than that they should jump quickly to a con- 
clusion. The most serious danger which confronts 


the American people with respect to the election is 
that they may be betrayed into choosing a second 
Harding, or, if they have two good candidates to 
pick from, that they may be cajoled into selecting 
their favorite after a campaign in which they have 
been misinformed or cheated. Since the War, most 
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elections have been won by cheating. The present 
Tory government of Great Britain fooled the Brit- 
ish voters with the Zinovieff letter, but it won there- 
by a shoddy and undeserved victory, which falsified 
its relation to British public opinion. The Cabinet 
which took advantage of it has lacked authority and 
integrity and has not known how to use its power 
for the benefit of the British nation. President 
Coolidge’s huge popular vote in 1924 was collected 
by a clever manipulation of the weaknesses of the 
Democrats and the Progressives, but his victory 
also was not the result of an intelligent and well 
informed choice by the American people. When- 
ever he tried to initiate a policy of his own, his own 
party has ignored him with impunity. 

If the success of the coming election depends less 
upon the victory of any one candidate or party than 
upon the staging of a more educational discussion 
of vital issues, the course which an intelligent pro- 
gressive ought to pursue is sufficiently obvious. He 
would have some reasons to prefer Hoover among 
the prominent Republican candidates and Smith 
among the prominent Democratic candidates, and 
if he has any influence in the councils of the two 
parties, he might use it in favor of the nomination 
of one or the other. The victory of Lowden or 
Dawes, the drafting of Coolidge or the selection of 
some amenable favorite son would all be equivalent 
to the triumph of relatively obscurantist tendencies 
in the Republican party and put an end to any vital 
discussion of issues. It seems clear also that the 
defeat of Smith would mean the rejection of the 
only Democrat who is capable of issuing a vigor- 
ous challenge to the Republicans. As between 
Hoover and Smith, if they are the nominees, the 
progressive has only to wait and watch. Neither 
of them has conducted his pre-convention campaign 
in a manner which entitles him to progressive sup- 
port, but neither is, like Dawes, Curtis or Reed, 
hopelessly unregenerate. Notwithstanding the con- 
cessions which they are now making to the inertia 
of American public opinion, they would both be pre- 
pared, if they felt the presence among the voters of 
a large volume of hesitating opinion, to jump into 
a comparatively frank and instructive debate about 
public issues. Even without a candidate of their 
own, the progressives will occupy a strong strategic 
position. By insisting on cross-examining both can- 
didates, they will adopt the course which is most 
likely at present to result in a fruitful election. 

If he is opposed by Hoover, it will be the part 
of Al Smith to force the fighting. The educational 

value of the discussion for public opinion will de- 
pend -very largely upon the edge and energy of 
Governor Smith’s attack upon the Republican posi- 
tion. The case which he can build up against Re- 
publican plutocracy is strong, simple, obvious and 
coherent. It would, in fact, be irresistible, if the 
Democratic party which is supposed to support him 
were not itself at heart favorable to plutocracy. He 
can start with the fact of proved and widespread 
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corruption on the part of responsible Republican 
politicians and business men. There were, no doubt, 
many more Republican politicians and business men 
who did not share in this corruption, but they usually 
acted in part as its accomplices. If they had not 
served as its accomplices and steadfastly refused 
to expose or repudiate it, it could not have assumed 
the monstrous shape that it did. In this sense, 
Mr. Hoover himself must share the responsibility 
for this corruption. He will, if nominated, be the 
candidate of a party which has betrayed the con- 
fidence of the American people and which super- 
ficially is unashamed of its record. This party has, 
moreover, expressly proclaimed itself as the one 
indispensable agent and guardian of the prosperity 
of the American people. It has advertised and 
glorified the high level of security and comfort 
which they have enjoyed during the past cight 
years and it has attributed their well-being to its 
own policy of stimulating productive activity and of 
stopping, so far as possible, any interference with 
business by government. This is the message and 
the claim which practically every public spokesman 
of the Republican party, with President Coolidge 
at their head, has repeated during the past six years 
on every appropriate or inappropriate occasion. 
part from indicting them for corruption, it 
would be the chief business of Al Smith to ask Mr. 
Hoover to show cause why he and his party have 
not taken its assumed and well advertised responsi- 
bility for the popular welfare more seriously. There 
are flaws in this prosperity with which they have 
been unwilling or incompetent to deal. Ever since 
1921, agriculture has suffered notoriously from un- 
remunerative prices, and recently industrial unem- 
ployment has assumed large dimensions and is the 
cause of considerable popular privation and suffer- 
ing. Governor Smith can point out how absurd it 
is for the Republicans to claim the credit for the 
prosperity and yet attribute the flaws in the pros- 
perity to unmanageable economic processes. They 
have done nothing effective to help the American 
farmer through his period of adversity. They are 
now occupied with underestimating and belittling 
the unemployment rather than with the considera- 
tion of remedies for it. The fact is, of course, that 
they are disqualified for dealing remedially with 
economic maladjustments precisely in so far as they 
are the political agents of a plutocracy. Big business 
profits enormously from its economic privileges, and 
it demands control of the government in order to 
make sure that its enjoyment of these privileges 
will not be disturbed. For the same reason it con- 
nives at corruption on the part of politicians and 
business men who are loyal to its interests. The 
question which Governor Smith can put to Mr. 
Hoover is, in the event of his election to the presi- 
dency, what will he do about it? From the pro- 


gressive point of view, the great campaign object ts 
to get that question asked maliciously, incessantly 
and most ostentatiously. 


How they will vote may 
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well depend upon how effectively and pitilessly Goy, 
ernor Smith asks it and how candidly Mr. Hoove 
answers it. 


Poison in the Melting Pot 


NE of the most important revelations be/or 

the Senate committee investigating the Con. 
tinental Trading Company, Ltd., came last week 
It was learned that a small group of wealthy ks 
publicans, including William Boyce Thompson, 
General T. Coleman du Pont and John T. Prat, 
in 1919 purchased the American Association of 


Foreign Language Newspapers. Though this o- 
ganization was losing money, they paid $200,())) 
for it, and assumed liabilities of an equal sum. \ 
J. Pessin, who afterward became president of the 
association at the invitation of Mr. Pratt, tol. th 


Senate committee that the purchase was made for 
“political purposes.” 

To understand the meaning of this transa 
a word of explanation is necessary. There are in 
the United States about a thousand foreign-|:». 
guage newspapers, each of which serves peop! 

ne race in one community. Rarely are two pa 
published in the same tongue in the same city; ani 
naturally, hardly one in a thousand of the su) 
scribers of these journals reads English. 
reason, the editor of the typical foreign-languay: 
paper occupies a unique position in the commun: 
of his readers. He is accepted as an infallible sour: 
of wisdom; as a rule, his advice is followed in al 
affairs which come within the province of jour 
ism, and some which lie outside it. 

Many editors of foreign-language newsp 
fulfill this function admirably. They are cons 
tious and competent men who live up to the bes 
traditions of the American press. But there are 
also others who shamefully abuse the confidence of 
their readers. The columns of the paper edited 
a man of this latter type are open to purchas 
the highest bidder. If a labor dispute occurs « 
which his readers’ are involved, it is a fan 
phenomenon for him to sell out to the Sclored 
and by printing false news and biased arguments 
seek to persuade the men to yield. In politics, the 
record of the same sort of paper is equally bad. | 
is, in fact, quite customary in a presidential year [of 
new journals to be started here and there which art 
published, or at any rate, printed, for a few montis 
in order to get the “political advertising” which s 
distributed lavishly at such times. As soon as (i 
election is past, these papers disappear for anotiet 
three years and six months. Even among the les 
ephemeral journals, which are at least regulary 
published and subscribed for, it is not at all uncom 
mon for the editor to endorse that political part 
which “takes care of him” in the most handsom 
manner. | 

Despite such emoluments as these, most of tl 
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foreign-language newspapers in the United States 
are not very stable financial institutions. They do 
not earn large sums through legitimate channels, 
partly because they get comparatively little national 
advertising. The advertising agencies which direct 
such business are conducted by English-speaking 
Americans, who do not know the languages of the 
foreign press and are ignorant of the potential 
markets its readers offer. It was because of this 
fact that the American Association of Foreign Lan- 
guage Newspapers was founded, under another 
name, by Mr. Louis Hammerling, as an agency to 
obtain national advertising for these newspapers. In 
this business it at one time achieved a substantial 
success, though the war period, during which many 
foreign-language newspapers were under suspicion 
of being indifferent or hostile to the American cause, 
injured its profits. It is obvious that an advertising 
agency which controls much of the revenue of a 
newspaper has a great potential influence over the 
editorial columns of that newspaper. It is equally 
obvious that an editor who will sell his pen to the 
highest bidder among local politicians and capitalists 
is likely to be willing to do the same thing when 
the purchaser is in New York. Charges that this 
was the case in the relations between Mr. Hammer- 
ling and his client newspapers were not lacking, in 
the days when the organization was still in his 
hands. 

When Mr. Pessin says that Messrs. Thompson, 
du Pont and Pratt bought the American Association 
of Foreign Language Newspapers for “political’’ 
purposes, the foregoing facts must be borne in mind. 
The business, and the only business, of this high- 
sounding “association” was to sell advertising, and 
to capitalize on the influence over the foreign-lan- 
guage press which the sale of advertising made pos- 
sible. At the time it was taken over, remember, it 
was losing money and had accumulated a deficit, 
according to Mr. Pessin, of $200,000. What pos- 
sible legitimate reason did a group of wealthy Re- 
publicans have for spending $400,000 on such an 
enterprise? None. They wanted the organization, 
obviously, because through it they hoped to bring 
pressure to bear on the foreign-language news- 
papers, of which some 350 to 400 had direct rela- 
tions with it. How successful they were, it would 
be impossible to say without a research through the 
back files of many foreign-language newspapers, a 
research which would take many months and neces- 
sitate a heavy expense. But it is fair to suppose that 
unless these astute gentlemen felt that they had a 
good chance of success, they would not have sunk 
$400,000 in the enterprise. What they did was a 
cold-blooded piece of business-in-politics. It was on 
all fours with the purchase of votes in Pennsylvania 
and the public-utility contributions to the campaign 
fund of Frank L. Smith in Illinois. In every in- 
stance it is fair to assume, unless the contrary is 
definitely proved, that the gentlemen who paid out 
the money got value received. 
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Hobson’s Choice for the 
Amalgamated 


AYOR Walker of New York is well advised 
in abandoning the attempt to settle the dis- 
pute between the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany and the Amalgamated Association of Street- 
car Employees by private negotiation. The more 
explicit and public he can make the contentions of 
the parties to the dispute, the better it will be for 
the workers, the stock-holders of the Interborough 
and the people of New York. Public opinion in 
New York will in the long run have to decide the 
issue. The controversy between the Interborough 
Company and the Amalgamated does not lend itself 
to compromise or adjustment. Their contentions 
are mutually exclusive. The approval of the point 
of view of either implies the sharp disapproval of 
the point of view of the other. If one policy suc- 
ceeds, the other must fail and be totally renounced. 
The people of New’ York will in the end have to 
face the question whether they will decide in favor 
of the Interborough or the Amalgamated. 

The question concerns the right of the employees 
of the Interborough to exercise freedom of judg- 
ment in joining a union. The Company does not 
and will not allow them to exercise any such right. 
It has itself organized a union which consists ex- 
clusively of its own employees. It will not employ 
any worker who is not a member of this company 
union, and any worker who belongs to an outside 
union is not eligible for membership in its Brother- 
hood. The New York courts have recently decided 
that the contract to this effect which the worker is 
obliged to sign in order to obtain employment does 
not deserve to be protected by the process of in- 
junction, but this decision, while it should have an 
important influence on public opinion, does not, of 
course, prevent the Interborough from imposing 
the contract on its employees to the full extent of 
its power. For some weeks it has been systematic- 
ally demoting or discharging men who had joined 
or were suspected of joining the Amalgamated. Its 
management intends to stamp out any disposition to 
ignore the contract. It is prepared for a strike and 
presumably is not afraid of the result. General 
Manager Hedley may or may not know how many 
members of the Brotherhood would go out if a 
strike were called, but in order to be on the safe 
side he has recruited some thousands of strike- 
breakers, and wil! not budge from his position. He 
is letting Mayor Walker, the Amalgamated officials, 
their jobless converts and the patrons of the sub- 
way do the worrying. 

The city administration and some of the news- 
papers charge the Interborough Company with be- 
ing perfectly willing to provoke a strike in order to 
maintain the discipline of its company union; and 
the management of the company would probably 
be willing to admit the truth of the charge. It will 
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not have to suffer from many of the penalties which 
are usually visited upon a corporation which forces 
its employees to strike. Under its contract with the 
city its preferential share of the earnings is safe- 
guarded, strike or no strike, so that the expense of 
hiring strike-breakers and the like will be paid by 
the city rather than out of its own income. On a 
previous occasion, when a strike occurred, the di- 
rectors of the company voted to Mr. Hedley and 
Mr. Quackenbush handsome bonuses for their ser- 
vices during the strike. But their chief reason for 
being provocative is that, according to the news- 
papers, a strike which involves the suspension of 
service of a public utility is unjustifiable no matter 
whether it is provoked or not. The Amalgamated 
may have the better of the controversy up to the 
moment that the strike is called, but thereafter 
it is condemned by virtue of the inconvenience to 
which it subjects the “public.” 

So far as we see, the Interborough Company is 
playing the game with loaded dice, and the spokes- 
men of “public opinion” in New York watch the 
performance, if not with approval, at least with 
cheerful resignation. The New York Times, for 
instance, declares that the position of the Inter- 
borough management may be “arbitrary,” but it is 
irresistible. A subway strike would almost make 
Mr. Hedley and his lawyer “popular,” even though 
they were deservedly unpopular before. The New 
York World assumes substantially the same po- 
sition. It declares that the Amalgamated, in fight- 
ing to organize the Interborough employees, is 
afirming an essential workers’ right, which it is fully 
justified in cherishing, but the excellence of its cause 
does not provide any sufficient excuse for a walk- 
out. “By striking they would alienate much of the 
sympathy which they have won in their struggle for 
recognition and destroy the fruits of the victory 
which they have won in the courts.” Both these 
newspapers hand out to the aggrieved workers the 
same dubious consolation. ‘Time and patience,” 
says the Times, “are the best aids of the Amalga- 
mated Association in its hopes of unionizing the 
subway employees.” “Time is on the side of the 
workers,” proclaim the World, “in their fight for 
the right of independent organization.” 

These expressions of editorial opinion afford a 
perfect and, unfortunately, a typical example of the 
way in which the newspapers, like the politicians, 
insist for the benefit of their readers’ prejudices 
and comfort upon obscuring and falsifying the edge 
of a sharp issue. The Amalgamated, it is admitted, 
is fighting in a justifiable cause. Should it lose, it is 
not merely beaten; it is in this relationship an- 
nihilated. A union which cannot protect its own 


members against discharge for the offense of join- 
ing the union might as well retire from business. 
In the circumstances the only way in which it can 
protect its members is by striking. Yet when it 
threatens to strike, the newspapers forbid it to in- 
woke its one available remedy. They counsel the 
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union workers to summon time and patience to their 
assistance. As if the members of the Amalgamated 
who are losing their jobs could support their 
families on time and patience. As if a worker 
would have any sufficient inducement to join a union 
which connot protect him from being discharged as 
a member of the union. As if the protagonists of any 
right in the history of the world ever triumphed 
against entrenched power by allowing themselves 
to be defeated and discredited and then calling upon 
time from the vasty deep to come to their aid. 

We are not arguing that the union would do 
well to order a strike. Whether it has more to 
gain or lose by striking is a matter which the officials 
must decide for themselves on grounds of expedi- 
ency. We are only arguing the gross unfairness of 
allowing a public utility company to provide a strike, 
but forbidding its employees from acting on the 
provocation. The Interborough Company is granted 
a license to coerce its employees, while its employees 
are refused a license to coerce the Interborough. 
If this discrimination is in the circumstances un- 
avoidable, well and good, but in that event why pass 
the responsibility for providing a remedy on to the 
convenient but slippery and remote shoulders of 
Father Time? Either admit that the government 
of New York is willing to discriminate against the 
organized worker and in favor of the Interborough, 
and justify, as many do, the righteousness of the 
discrimination, or demand for the protection of the 
employee of a public utility a compulsory recognition 
of that organization of employees favored by a ma- 
jority in a secret ballot. If the city for its own 
convenience is to deprive the Interborough em- 
ployees of the right to walk out on their jobs and 
interrupt the transit service, it should guarantee to 
them satisfactory wages and working conditions and 


the right to consult and to enter into free associa- 


tions with one another. It is the coercive and lop- 
sided labor policy of the Interborough Company 
which justifies the state in interfering and in se- 
curing continuity of service to the public without 
depriving the employee of the right to associate 
with his fellow employees for their joint welfare. 
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A Short View of Proust 


HE final volumes of Marcel Proust’s novel 

have at last been published (“Le Temps 

Retrouvé.” Paris: Librairie Gallimard) 
and it has now for the first time become possible 
to judge the work as a whole. “A La Recherche 
du Temps Perdu” has been peculiarly unfortunate 
in the conditions under which it has had to appear. 
The whole book was written by Proust between 
1906 and 1912. The first section was published 
in the November of 1913, on the eve of the War. 
The publication of the second section, of which the 
proofs had already been printed when war was 
declared, was postponed until after the Armistice. 
At this time, Proust expressed a desire to have the 
whole book (which, in the meantime, he was re- 
writing so as to include the War) published at 
once in four volumes; but the publishers would 
only consent to bring out “A l’Ombre des Jeunes 
Filles en Fleur” by itself. The other volumes, how- 
ever, followed at intervals of a year, until Proust’s 
death in 1922. This created another obstacle: we 
can well believe that the difficulties of the editors 
in deciphering Proust’s manuscript and correcting 
the text were extreme. In any case, “Albertine Dis- 
parue” did not appear until 1925; and “Le Temps 
Retrouvé”’ has only just brought the story to its con- 
clusion, fourteen years after the appearance of the 
beginning and five years after Proust’s death. 

It has thus been peculiarly difficult, not merely to 
estimate Proust’s success as an artist, but even to 
read him properly. The situation seems to have got 
on his nerves: he is always worrying in his letters 
for fear the early part of his novel, read without 
the rest, may seem incoherent and meaningless, or 
protesting against critics who have accused him of 
following a random association of ideas: “Where I 
was looking for fundamental laws, I was described 
as preoccupied with detail.” What astonishes 
us today, with the whole enormous book before us, 
is the steadiness and the logic with which he has car- 
ried out so vast a design, his complete mastery of 
his complex subject; and it is worth while to review 
the whole work, making such reflections as would 
have been impossible with anything less than the 
whole before us. 

Proust’s novel is, then, a symphonic structure 
rather than, in the ordinary sense, a narrative. Like 
so many other important modern writers, Proust 
had been reared in the school of symbolism and had 
all the symbolist’s preoccupation with musical ef- 
fects. Like many of his generation, he was prob- 
ably as deeply influenced by Wagner as by any 
writer of books, and it is characteristic of his concep- 
tion of his art that he was in the habit of speaking 
of the “themes” of “A La Recherche du Temps 
Perdu.” The book begins with what is really an 


overture, of which it is important, as we shall see 
later, to note the first chord: “Longtemps, je me 
suis couché de bonne heure,” followed by a sec- 
ond sentence in which the word “temps’’ twice re- 
curs. It is the vague world of sleep: the narrator, 
in his darkened room, has lost all sense of external 
reality, all perception even of the room itself. He 
fancies himself in other places where, in the course 
of his life, he has slept: a child at his grandfather's 
house; a visitor in a country house; at a summer 
hotel; in winter in a military town; in Paris; at 
Venice. “Ah, at last I’ve fallen asleep, even though 
mother never came to say good-night!”’ This is the 
first theme to be developed: we find ourselves in the 
grandfather's house. M. Swann is coming to din- 
ner, and the boy’s father sends him to bed without 
his mother’s good-night kiss. The child is sensitive 
and nervous: he cannot sleep till his mother has 
kissed him. He sends her a note by the maid, but 
she refuses to come. The child is in anguish. He 
lies for hours awake, till he hears the door-bell ring 
and knows that M. Swann has left. Then he goes 
out into the hallway and throws himself upon his 
mother, as she is coming up to bed. She is angry 
at first: she and his grandmother, who are already 
aware of his tendency toward morbid sensibility, 
have adopted with him a policy of firmness. But 
the father takes pity on him and induces the mother 
to go in and comfort him. She reads him to sleep 
and spends the night in his room. 

Thereafter we are introduced to a variety of per- 
sonages associated with Combray, the small pro- 
vincial town where the boy's grandfather lives: a 
hypochondriac aunt who refuses to stir from her 
bed; a provincial snob who longs to know the great 
people of the countryside, the Guermantes; an un- 
happy old music teacher, whom everybody pities be- 
cause his daughter has disgraced him. M. Swann 
has married beneath him and comes to stay, with 
his wife and daughter, at his estate outside the 
town. The memories of boyhood are suddenly 
dropped and Proust tells us at length about 
Swann’s marriage: though rich and in smart society, 
he falls in love, rather late in life, with a stupid 
cocotte, who drives him mad with jealousy. When 
“Du Cété de chez Swann” first appeared, even 
those who recognized its genius were troubled by its 
apparent lack of direction. Today, we can admire 
the ingenuity with which Proust, in these first pages 
of his book, has succeeded in introducing nearly 
every important character. And not merely every 
strand of his plot, but also every philosophic theme. 
We are able here to observe already one feature 
which all of his characters appear to exhibit in 
common. All seem to be suffering from some form 
of unsatisfied longing or disappointed hope: all are 
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sick with some form of the ideal. Legrandin wants 
to know the Guermantes; Vinteuil is wounded in his 
love for his daughter; Swann, associating the beauty 
of Odette with that of the women of Botticelli, 
identifies his passion for her, ridiculously and 
tragically, with all the neglected artistic ambitions 
which he has always desired to pursue. At the end 
of the history of Swann, we are back in the nar- 
rator’s boyhood: he has himself conceived a roman- 
tic admiration for the beautiful Mme. Swann and 
he makes a practice of waiting for her in the Bois 
de Boulogne merely to see her pass. This very 
November, he concludes, he has happened to walk 
in the Bois: the trees were brilliant with autumn; he 
describes the cold beauty of the day; but it is en- 
tirely a different beauty from the beauty which once 
intoxicated him. “The reality which 1 had known 
existed no longer. Because Mme. Swann did not 
arrive at the same time as when I was young ancl 
looking as I used to see her, the Avenue seemed 
quite different. The places which we have known 
do not belong only to the world of space, where we 
locate them for convenience. They have been only a 
narrow slice among other adjacent impressions 
which made up our life of that time; the memory 
of a certain image is only the regret of a certain 
instant; and the houses, the roads and the avenues 
are fugitive, alas! like the years.” 

Proust had at one time had the idea of dividing 
his novel into three parts and calling them respec- 
tively: “The Age of Names,” “The Age of Words” 
and ‘The Age of Things.”” We are now in the age 
of names: we see everything—love, art and the 
great—through the imagination of boyhood. “A 
l'Ombre des Jeunes Filles en Fleur”’ is, as it were, 
one long revery. It contains only one conspicuous 


episode. The boy falls in love with the daughter of . 


Swann, with whom he plays in the Champs-Elysées. 
But the hysterical over-eagerness, the undisciplined 
need to lean excessively on other people, of the 
spoiled child he has become, now that his parents 
have already begun to treat him like an invalid who 
must be humored and indulged, end by exasperat- 
ing the little girl and rendering her indifferent. She 
snubs him one day, and he is still able to muster 
enough strength of will to satisfy his wounded pride 
by breaking off with her: he betrays his weakness, 
however, by carrying his policy to the extreme of 
refusing ever to see her again. 

As I| have said, we have been submerged through 
these volumes—and for most tastes, have been sub- 
merged far too long—in the reveries of adolescence. 
But people who have stuck in the “Jeunes Filles en 
Fleur” and thus know only the subjective Proust 
inevitably acquire a quite false idea of what his 
genius is like. We are now to be violently thrown 
forward into the life of the world outside. The 
contrast between, on the one hand, the dreams, the 
broodings and the repinings of the neurasthenic 
hero, as we get them for such long stretches, and, 
on the other, the vivid and elaborate social scenes, 
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dramatized and animated by so powerful a vitality, 
is one of the most curious features of the book. 
These latter scenes, indeed, contain so much broad 
humor and so much violent satire, in short, so much 
extravagance, that, coming in a modern French 
novel, they amaze us. Proust, however, was much 
addicted to English literature: “It is strange,” he 
writes in a letter, “that, in the most widely different 
departments, from George Eliot to Hardy, from 
Stevenson to Emerson, there should be no other lit- 
erature which exercises over me so powerful an in- 
fluence as English and American.” In the descriptive 
parts of the early volumes, we have recognized the 
rhythms of Ruskin; and in the social scenes which 
now engage us, though Proust has been compared 
to Henry James, who was deficient in precisely those 
gifts of vividness and humor which Proust, to such 
an astonishing degree, possessed, we shall look in 
vain for anything like them outside the novels of 
Dickens. We have already been struck, in “Du 
Coté de chez Swann,” with the singular relief into 
which the characters were thrown as soon as they 
began to speak or act. I feel sure that Proust had 
read Dickens and that this almost grotesque height- 
ening of character had been partly learned from 
him. Proust, like Dickens, was a remarkable mimic: 
as Dickens enchanted his audiences by dramatic 
readings from his novels, so, we are told, Proust 
was celebrated for impersonations of his friends; 
and both, in their books, carried the gift of cari- 
caturing habits of speech and of inventing things for 
their personages to say which are almost invariably 
outrageous without ever ceasing to be characteristic, 
to a point where it becomes impossible to compare 
them to anybody but each other. As, furthermore, 
it has been said of Dickens that his villains are so 
amusing—in their fashion, so generously alive— 
that we are reluctant to sce the last of them, so we 
acquire a curious affection for even the most objec- 
tionable characters in Proust: Morel, for example, 
is certainly one of the most odious figures in fiction, 
yet we never really hate him or wish we did not have 
to hear about him, and it is with a genuine regret 
that Mme. Verdurin, with her false teeth and her 
monocle, finally vanishes from our sight. This gen- 
erous sympathy and understanding for even the 
monstrosities which humanity produces, and 
Proust's capacity for galvanizing them into ener- 
getic life, are at the bottom of the extraordinary 
success of the comic and tragic hero of Proust's 
Sodom, M. de Charlus. But Charlus surpasses 
Dickens and, as Edith Wharton has said, is almost 
comparable to Falstaff. In a letter in which Proust 
explains that he has borrowed certain traits of Char- 
lus from a real person, he adds that the character 
in the book is, however, intended to be “far bigger,” 
to “contain much more of humanity"; and it is one 
of the strange paradoxes of Proust’s genius that he 
should have been able to create in a character so 
special a figure of heroic proportions and universal 
significance. Nor is it only in these respects that 
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Proust reminds us of Dickens. The incidents, as 
well as the characters, in Proust are sometimes of a 
violent grotesqueness almost unprecedented in 
French: Mme. Verdurin dislocating her jaw 
through laughing at one of Cottard’s jokes, the 
furious smashing by the narrator of Charlus’s hat 
and the latter’s calm substitution of another hat in 
its place, are strokes which no one but Dickens 
would dare. This heightening in Dickens is theatri- 
cal; and we sometimes—though considerably less 
often—get the same impression in Proust that we 
are watching a look or a gesture deliberately under- 
lined on the stage—so that Charlus’s first encounter 
with the narrator, when the former looks at his 
watch and makes “the gesture of annoyance with 
which one aims to create the impression that one is 
tired of waiting, but which one never makes when 
one is actually waiting,” and Bloch’s farewell to 
Mme. de Villeparisis, when she attempts to snub 
him by closing her eyes, seem to take place in the 
same world as Lady Dedlock’s swift second glance 
at the legal papers in her lover’s writing and Mr. 
Merdle’s profound stare into his hat, “as if it were 
some twenty feet deep,” when he has come to bor- 
row the penknife with. which he is to kill himself. 
And I furthermore believe that there is plainly dis- 
tinguishable in the Verdurin circle an unconscious 
reminiscence of the Vencerings of “Our Mutual 
Friend”: note especially the similarity between the 
roles played by Twemlow in the latter and in the 
former by Saniette. 

To return, however, the structure of the novel 
now begins to appear. Proust has made of these so- 
cial scenes (often several hundred pages long) enor- 
mous solid blocks, cemented by, or rather embedded 
in, a dense medium of introspective revery and com- 
mentary mingled with incidents treated on a smaller 
scale. Proust’s handling of these complex social 
scenes is masterly: it is only in the intermediate sec- 
tions that we feel he has blurred his effects by allow- 
ing the outline of the action to become obscured by 
the profusion of the hero’s reflections on it. We be- 
come further aware that these main scenes fol- 
low a regular progression. In the early ‘“flash- 
back” to the life of Swann which has been described 
above, we have already assisted at two social scenes 
on something less than the full scale. First of all, 
Swann has gone to dinner at the Verdurins’, at 
whose house he first knows Odette: the Verdurins 
are outside society altogether and pretend to think 
smart people “tiresome.” They are extremely vul- 
gar bourgeois, who, however, have a furious ap- 
petite for entertaining artists and other persons 
whom they consider clever. Later on, we see Swann 
at an evening party given by a Mme. de Saint- 
Euverte: a few smart people go to Mme. de Sainte- 
Euverte’s, but they do so with a clear consciousness 
of being kind to her. In the part of the book at 
which we have now arrived, the part which is pre- 
dominantly social, the narrator first attends an after- 
noon reception at the house of Mme. de Villeparisis, 
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an aunt of the Guermantes, who, though still on 
good terms with her family, has at the same time be- 
come rather déclassée by reason of a scandalous 
past, but who is a step above Mme. de Saint- 
Euverte, as Mme. de Saint-Euverte is a step above 
Mme. Verdurin; then, a dinner at the house of the 
Duchesse de Guermantes, who, though one of the 
smartest hostesses in Paris, occupies not quite the 
most exalted rank; and finally an evening reception 
held by the Prince and Princesse de Guermantes, 
representatives of German royal families and, not 
merely of the purest blood, but of the most inviol- 
able dignity and correctitude. In the latter part of 
the book, we shall assist at three more of these 
scenes: in the first two, we return to the Verdurins, 
into whose salon the people from the upper strata 
have now, for one reason or another, begun to filter 
down; and in the last, which occupies the last chap- 
ter, we return to the top again, to the Prince de 
Guermantes’s, at whose matinée we encounter, not 
only Legrandin and the Saint-Euvertes, but also 
Odette and a son of the valet of the narrator’s 
uncle; and where the new Princesse de Guer- 
mantes turns out to be none other than Mme. Ver- 
durin, whom the Prince, ruined by the defeat of 
Germany, has married for her money. 

In the meantime, however, to return to the sec- 
tion we have been discussing (“Le Cété de Guer- 
mantes” and the first part of “Sodome et 
Gomorrhe”’), which is principally concerned with 
the “world” and with worldly people, we here 
begin also to understand for the first time the au- 
thor’s moral attitude. We are presented with three 
great social episodes, separated only by briefer in- 
cidents, and each following the same formula and 
pointing the same moral. The first of these, the 
narrator’s début at Mme. de Villeparisis’s, is fol- 
lowed immediately by the death of the grand- 
mother, which serves entirely to discredit the values 
of the snobs with whom the hero has lately been 
consorting. The grandmother, who has long been 
ill, goes out for a walk with the boy in the Champs- 
Elysées. While she has gone to the toilet, the 
grandson overhears the conversation of the woman 
who tends the toilet with the keeper of the grounds: 
“T choose my clients,”’ she explains, “I don’t receive 
everybody in what I call my salons!” The grand- 
mother returns: she also has overheard the conver- 
sation: “It sounded exactly like the Guermantes and 
the Verdurins,” she says, as they walk away; and 
she quotes, as is her habit, from Mme. de Sévigné. 
But she keeps her head turned away in order to con- 
ceal from the boy that she has just had a paralytic 
stroke. In a flash, by the goodness of the grand- 
mother, for whom any sort of meanness or malice, 
for whom any sort of snobbery or worldliness, are 
impossible, Proust has swept down the whole web 
of social relations which he has just been at such 
pains to spin. The next episode, the dinner at the 
Duchesse de Guermantes’s, is followed by the visit 
of Swann to the Duc and Duchesse de Guermantes, 
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just as they are leaving for a costume ball. Swann, 
with one of those lapses of taste which we have been 
told are characteristic of him, clumsily discloses the 
fact that he,has just been warned by the doctors that 
he is dying. But the Guermantes are made to be- 
have with far worse taste than Swann, for they are 
so much preoccupied with getting to the ball, they 
take their social activities so much more seriously 
than anything else, that they cannot even attempt to 
think of anything human to say, in this distressing 
situation, to a man who is an old friend of both and 
whom the Duchesse, at least, admires. In the third 
episode, Swann appears at the reception of the 
Prince de Guermantes during the bitterest period of 
the Dreyfus case: Swann is a Jew and has sided with 
the Dreyfusards; and he is not so well received as 
formerly. The Prince takes him aside, and the 
guests murmur that the host has requested him to 
leave. Instead, we learn at the end of the evening 
that the Prince, whom Proust, with his masterly skil! 
at what the conjurors call “false direction,” has al- 
lowed us to suppose not only stiff but stupid, is, with 
his aristocratic sense of responsibility and his Teu- 
tonic seriousness of mind, the only person present 
who has attempted to form a just opinion of the 
merits of the case: he has come to the conclusion 
that Dreyfus is probably imnocent and he has simply 
wished to ask Swann’s opinion. (In the latter part 
of the novel, this formula is twice repeated: first, 
after the dinner at the Verdurins’, in the conversa- 
tion with the elevator boy, in which the latter ex- 
plains how his sister, who has risen from the servant 
class by being kept by a rich man, exhibits her su- 
periority to the other menials; then, in the final 
social scene of the book, where the daughter and 
son-in-law of the great tragic actress, ““La Berma,” 
who, by returning to the stage, has shortened her 
own life in order to pay for their social career, de- 
sert her in her illness and old age to attend the re- 
ception of the Princesse de Guermantes, to which 
they have not been invited and where the princess 
herself is Mme. Verdurin.) 

In each of these cases, Proust has destroyed, and 
destroyed with ferocity, thé whole social hierarchy 
which he has just so learnedly expounded. Its 
values, he tells us, are an imposture: pretending to 
distinction, it accepts all that is vulgar and base; its 
pride is nothing nobler than the instinct which it 
shares with the woman who keeps the toilet and the 
elevator boy’s sister, to spit upon the person whom 
we have at a disadvantage. And whatever the so- 
cial world may say to the contrary, it either ignores 
or seeks to kill those few impulses toward justice 
and beauty which make men admirable. It seems al- 
most inconceivable that there should have been 
critics to describe Proust as ‘“unmoral’’: it would be 
far nearer to the truth to say that he sometimes 
tends to deal in melodrama. Proust was himself (on 
his mother’s side) half-Jewish; and for all his Paris- 
ian sophistication, there remains in him much of the 
moral indignation of the classical Jewish prophet. 
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That tone of lamentation and complaint which per- 
vades his book, which, indeed, never deserts him, 
save for the amazing humor of the social scencs, 
themselves in their implications so bitter, is reall, 
very un-French and in the vein of Hebrew literature. 
The French novelist of the lire of Stendhal and 
Flaubert and France, with whom otherwise Prous: 


’ has so much in common, differs fundamentally from 


Proust in this: the sad or cynical view of mankin: 
with which these former begin, which is implicit in 
their first page, has been arrived at by Proust only 
at the cost of much pain and protest, and this ordea| 
is one of the subjects of his book: Proust has never, 
like these others, been reconciled to disillusionment. 
This fact is clearly one of the causes of that method 
which we find so novel and so fascinating of making 
his characters undergo a succession of transforma. 
tions: humanity is only gradually revealed to us in 
its vanity, its selfishness and its inconsistency. Ana. 
tole France would probably, for example, have put 
before us the whole of Odette in a single brief de. 
scription—a few facts exactly noted and two adjec- 
tives which, contradicting each other, would have 
pricked us with the contradiction of her stupidity 
and her beauty; Stendhal would have stripped her 
of romance in the first sentence in which he record- 
ed the simplest of her acts. But with Proust, 
Odette’s past life is one of the last things we learn 
about her; and her mediocrity is never fully expose! 
until the very last pages. And even then, Proust 
cannot forgive her her moral insensibility, but must 
punish her with humiliation. 

In that part of the book which we are discussing, 
we have fully emerged from the Age of Names and 
are well advanced with the Age of Things, that is, 
of realities; and we are becoming able to draw 3 
conclusion as to why Proust finds these realities bit- 
ter, by considering the standards to which he brings 
them. These standards are supplied, on the on 
hand, by such artists as Bergotte, the novelist, and 
Vinteuil, the composer; but on the other, by Swann 
and by the mother and grandmother. | do not dou)t 
that both of these latter were drawn, as Swann ad- 
mittedly is, from Jewish originals; and it is plain 
that a certain Jewish family piety, a certain Jewish 
intensity of idealism and a certain rigorous Jewish 
morality, which never left his habits of self-indul- 
gence and his worldly morality at peace, were 
among the fundamental elements of Proust's nature. 
The world is different from Combray, not merely 
because Combray is provincial, but because it is the 
world and occupied with the things of the world. [t 
is really not Combray, but the soul of the grand- 
mother, with its kindness, its spiritual nobility, its 
rigid moral principles and its utter self-abnegation, 
from which Proust’s hero sets out on his ill-fated 
journey. And, as he is equipped, like many modern 
travelers, with moral passion but no religion, he 
will be compelled, as we shall presently see, to make 
a religion of art. 

In the section which I have just been discussing, 
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we have been shown the life of the worldlings and 
we have seen that it was vanity. Now we shall be 
shown the world of lovers and we shall find it an 
inferno. First, however, we may pause a moment 
to examine the architecture of the structure of which 
we now stand in the center; and we observe with 
astonishment that, despite the appearance of care- 
less profusion and the real prolixity of detail, 
Proust, in handling his material, has practised a 
deliberate economy. We have noted the regular pro- 
gression of the social scenes: we see new that Proust 
has made all sorts of efforts to secure the closest 
unity: half the characters are Guermantes; and al- 
most the whole of the other half are people whom 
the hero knew at Combray (as the Guermantes, 
in a sense, also are). The Duc and Duchesse de 
Guermantes, Mme. de Villeparisis and Charlus’s 
tailor all live in the same building in Paris as the 
family of the hero himself. All the themes have 
been stated in the first volumes; and all the pieces 
are now before us. No new elements will be intro- 
duced: Proust has provided himself with all that 
are necessary for his demonstration (the word is his 
own). We have become aware that the characters 
all illustrate general principles and that they have 
been carefully selected by Proust to cover the whole 
of the world that he knows: Odette is all that is 
stupid in woman which at the same time arouses 
men’s passions and enchants their dreams; Charlus, 
the struggle in one soul between the masculine and 
teminine, and beyond that, the cruel paradox of a 
fine mind and a sensitive nature at the mercy of 
instincts which humiliate them; Mme. de Guer- 
mantes, the best that a snob can hope to be without 
becoming a serious person, etc., etc. These colossal 
figures, without losing individuality—we hear the 
very sound of their voices—take on universal signi- 
ficance. They continue, as Proust would say, to 
illustrate the same laws throughout their develop- 
ment. Some readers have been deceived by Proust's 
method into supposing that the characters of “A 
la Recherche du Temps Perdu” have actually no 
continuity; but they have fallen into an error similar 
to that of those persons who imagine that the clocks 
of modern physics are actually accelerated and re- 
tarded, and that the measuring rods shrink and 
expand. In the case of the clocks and the measuring 
rods, it is the conditions under which we observe 
them which make them appear to behave in this 
way; and with Proust, in a similar fashion, it is the 
point of view of the observer which makes the dif- 
ference. Proust’s method of presentation is one 
of his great technical discoveries. The more im- 
portant characters in Proust undergo so many 
transformations that it would be impossible briefly 
to indicate their course. But we may consider a 
subordinate character. 

When we first meet Mme. de Villeparisis, it is at 
the seaside summer resort, Balbec: the narrator’s 
grandmother has known her during their school- 
days, but, with her characteristic modesty and good 
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taste, taking it for granted that Mme. de Villepa- 
risis belongs to a superior social class, has never 
since attempted to see her. Mme. de Villeparisis, 
however, recogaizes the grandmother and _in- 
sists upon entertaining her. To the boy, who goes 
out driving with Mme. de Villeparisis, she is the 
perfect type of the great lady; she enchants him 
with her anecdotes of the distinguished people she 
has met at her father’s house. When the hero 
next encounters her, however, it is at the reception 
I have mentioned above: he knows now that her so- 
cial position is by no means so brilliant as he had 
supposed: in some way, she has lost caste; many 
people will not come to her house; she is also a sort 
of blue stocking: she paints and publishes memoirs, 
and has thereby ceased to be typical of her class; 
she is envious, sometimes mean, a little stuffy and a 
little pathetic. It sometimes occurs to the young man 
to wonder what dreadful sin Mme. de Villeparisis 
can have committed to have warranted such ostra- 
cism: he cannot imagine anything disgraceful 
enough, anything which such a woman might have 
done which such women did not do every day with 
impunity. Some time afterward, he makes an at- 
tempt to find out from her nephew, Charlus, only 
to discover that, so far as Charlus is concerned, 
Mme. de Villeparisis is not déclassée at all: she is 
simply his aunt and a Guermantes, and the opinion 
of the general world has never penetrated to him. 
He explains, however, to the young man that the 
late M. de Villeparisis was a nobody, with no title 
of his own, and that they had merely invented “de 
Villeparisis” in order that she might still have one. 
Years afterward, at Venice, the narrator once again 
comes upon Mme. de Villeparisis in the dining-room 
of his hotel. He overhears her conversation at table 
with the old diplomat, M. de Norpois, who has 
been her lover for years: it is one of those banal and 
laconic exchanges on the part of persons who have 
long been together and who have no longer any- 
thing to say to each other: they discuss their shop- 
ping, the stock market, the menu. Mme. de Ville- 
parisis is disfigured by some sort of eczema which 
has broken out on her face: she seems tired and old. 
When an Italian prince comes over to their table, 
M. de Norpois watches her relentlessly with a se- 
vere blue eye to see that she does not say anything 
silly. An ordinary novelist would leave it at this. 
With Proust, however, the point of the story is still 
to come—in a final transformation which is retro- 
spective. When the narrator leaves the dining-room 
and rejoins his mother outside, he finds also a Mme. 
Sazerat, an old, excellent and rather boring neigh- 
bor from Combray. Mme. Sazerat, ever since they 
have known her, has been living in very reduced cir- 
cumstances. When the narrator happens to men- 
tion that Mme. de Villeparisis is in the dining-room, 
Mme. Sazerat begs him to point her out: it was for 
Mme. de Villeparisis, Mme. Sazerat explains, that 
her father had ruined himself: “Now that father is 
dead,” she adds, “my consolation is that he loved 
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the most beautiful woman of his time.” The hero 
takes her into the dining-room, but, “We can’t be 
counting from the same place,” she objects. “As | 
count, the second table is a table where there's only 
an old gentleman and a dreadful blowzy little 
hunched-up old woman.” We understand with 
astonishment that what the young man had been un- 
able to imagine was simply that Mme. de Villepa- 
risis had once been beautiful, unscrupulous and 
cruel, had wasted lives and broken hearts, like 
Rachel and Odette. Proust's skill at producing these 
effects is one of the most amazing features of his 
art: as each successive revelation is made, we sce 
perfectly that the previous descriptions of the char- 
acter fit equally well our new conception, yet we 
have never foreseen the surprise. Behind the varied 
series of aspects, we divine the personality as a 
solid and indestructible entity : the series, in Proust's 
own language, describes its curve. 

To return, however, to the story where we left it, 
we now enter the inferno of the passions, of which 
we have previously had only glimpses. The hero’s 
love affair with Albertine, which is balanced, near 
the beginning, by his childhood infatuation with 
Swann’s daughter, is the culminating, and the most 
enormously elaborated, episode of the book. The 
narrator falls in love with a girl in almost every way 
the opposite of himself: she is lively, sensual, 
piquante. She is an orphan and has no money and 
is obliged to live with an aunt, who dislikes her and 
whom she dislikes. The aunt is a dull bourgeoise, 
but there is about Albertine a good deal of the Pari- 
sian gamine. While his mother is away at Com- 
bray, the hero brings Albertine to live in the family 
apartment, where he is, for the time being, alone. 
There commences between him and Albertine one 
of those fatal emotional see-saws which seem 
first to have been described by Stendhal in the love 
affair between Julien Sorel and Mathilde de :a 
Mole. So long as Proust’s hero is sure of Alber- 
tine, he finds himself indifferent to her and decides 
that he will not marry her; but as soon as he sus- 
pects her of infidelity, he becomes furiously jealous 
of her and can think of nothing else. In the mean- 
time, he has become more self-indulgent, more lazy, 
more egoistic and more hypochondriac. He lies in 
bed till noon every day and will not take Albertine 
out: he keeps her like a prisoner. He leans too hard 
upon her, just as he leaned too hard upon Gilberte, 
but with consequences far more serious, because he 
has by this time lost the self-control which might 
have enabled him to end the situation, as he did in 
the former case. He becomes at last so morbid and 
exigent that, one morning, after a jealous scene, 
Albertine runs away while he is still in bed. The 
night before he has heard her, in her room, violently 
throw open her windeow—opening the windows at 
night was supposed to be bad for his asthma—as 
who should say: “This life is smothering me! Asth- 
ma or no asthma, I must have air!"’ He is filled with 
an agitation which shakes him more profoundly 
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than anything he has known since the time, in |)\s 
childhood at Combray, when his mother did not kis; 
him good-night; and as he had done on that form<; 
occasion, he goes out into the hall, hoping—in vay 
—to attract Albertine’s attention. In the morning, 
he finds a letter, which says: “I leave you the be; 
of myself.” She goes back to her aunt in the coun- 
try. Only then does it occur to her lover that she 
is, after all, a jeune fille a4 marier and that he ha; 
taken advantage of her situation to put her in 4) 
unpossible position, He makes frantic efior, 
to get her back; then suddenly hears that she })., 
fallen from her horse and been killed. After 
news of her death, he receives a letter she |, 
written him, in which she tells him she is willi 
to come back. He has suspected her of Lesbian 
propensities, and this is one of the things that hay 
tortured him; but he is never now to know certain)\ 
how much of what he has suspected is the product 
of his imagination and how much is true. Some 
evidence, after she is dead, leads him to believe 
that she is innocent; other reports, that she wa; 
far more depraved than he had ever guessed, t 
she had finally come to believe herself sutierin, 
from a form of “criminal insanity” and that sh. 
had really allowed herself to be killed out of re. 
morse for a suicide she had caused. In either 
event, he feels that he is to blame: if she was inno- 
cent, he has wronged her; if she was guilty, he has 
abandoned her to the perversity which she herse!! 
dreaded: “It seemed to me that, by reason of the 
fact that my love had been altogether selfish, | 
had allowed Albertine to die, just as 1 had killed my 
grandmother.” In any case, this harrowing failure 
undermines his own morale. He completely co 
lapses and takes refuge in a sanitarium, where |i 
remains for years. 

This episode with Albertine, upon which Prow:: 
put so much labor and which he intended for | 
climax of his book, has undoubtedly hitherto be. 
the section least popular with his readers. | | 
lieve, however, that future readers will do Pro: 
the justice of recognizing it as one of the most in 
portant love affairs in fiction. It is present 
on so vast a scale that it makes considerable | 
mands on the attention; and the interruption o1 1s 
publication at the time of Proust’s death made « 
particularly difficult to follow. Albertine is seen 
in sO many varying moods, made the subject o! 
so many ideas, dissociated into so many different 
images, that we sometimes become submerged ani 
lose sight of the basic situation, of Proust's un: 
wavering and masterly grasp of the characters 0! 
both the lovers, which make the catastrophe inevit:- 
ble. Furthermore, the episode of Albertine does 
not supply us with any of the things which we 
ordinarily expect from love affairs in novels. but 
that is precisely its strength: it is one of the most 
original studies of love in fiction and, in spite 0! 
the rather highly special conditions under which | 
is made to take place, it has a profound univers! 
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truth. And it ends by moving us in a curious way, 
recisely when Proust seems casually to have 
neglected all the customary machinery by which 
emotion is produced. The tragedy of Albertine is 
the tragedy of the little we know and the little we 
are able to care about those persons whom we know 
best and for whom we care most; and those pages 
which tell how Albertine’s lover forgot her after 
she was Cead, by reasor. of their very departure 
from any other treatment of death which we re- 
member in literature, give us that impression of 
a bolder honesty, of a closer approach to reality, 
which we get only from the highest and most orig- 
inal genius. 

We must now, however, attack Proust's central 
ideas, of which this episode is the chief illustration. 
We have already been shown the failure of Swann 
to realize in Odette his vague esthetic longings. 
So the narrator’s friend, Saint-Loup, has made 
himself miserable over a wretched little actress 
whom the hero has formerly known in a brothel, 
but who wears the aspect for Saint-Loup of all the 
charms and all the talents. So now the narrator 
himself has proved the fatal impossibility of ever 
finding our happiness in another individual. A wo- 
man will not, and cannot, live in the world in which 
we would have her—that is, the world in which 
we live, which we ourselves imagine; and what we 
love in her is merely the product of our own im- 
agination: we have supplied her with it ourself. 
[his tragic subjectivity of love is even more strik- 
ing in the case of the sexual inverts (for Proust 
supplements the normal love affairs of Swann and 
of the narrator, with, as it were, homosexual 
annexes, consisting, on the one hand, of Charlus 
and his friends, and, on the other, of Albertine and 
her Lesbian companions) ; for here, to the eyes of 
a normal person, there is nothing romantic to be 
seen at all. In the case of a wholly noble and dis- 
interested love, such as the grandmother's for the 
boy, the discrepancy is perhaps even more hopeless : 
for the boy simply takes all her attentions for 
granted, is too self-centered to be aware of her suf- 
ierings and scarcely thinks about her at all until 
after she is dead. And by one of his happiest 
strokes, Proust further shows us that the odious 
Mme. Verdurin is a victim of the same malady as 
the rest: her fierce despotism over her “‘little clan,” 
her frenzied efforts to keep them together, her nag- 
ging them to come to her house and her persecuting 
them when they fail to, are all merely another form 
of the same passion which has tormented the nar- 
rator, Charlus and Swasn: jealousy—in this case, 
transferred from an individual to a group. Nor 
are the lovers the only persons who fail through 
secking to share their lives with other human beings, 
to extend their own private reality to the external 
world. Legrandin lives to abandon his snobbery; 
when he is finally invited everywhere, he no longer 
cares to go out. And, in a terrible culminating epi- 
sode, Proust shows us the whole futile comedy en- 
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acted in an unexpected form: Charlus, who has been 
steadily degenerating, has finally arrived at a phase 
where all his more human impulses have perished 
and he has become perverse for the sake of per- 
versity: vice itself has become the ideal. But his 
ettorts to degrade himsclf are as ill-fated as the 
grandmother's efforts to consecrate her life to 
others: for the persons he pays to collaborate with 
him care nothing about being vicious; their heart is 
hopelessly not in their work. Even in pursuing evil, 
where satisfaction depends on others, man_ is 
doomed to disappointment. And even here Proust 
does not fail to show us in Charlus’s senile and ab- 
ject soul the last vibrations of that hope and love 
which life has nearly destroyed. 

Nor does Proust's pursuit of this theme stop 
here. The conviction that it is impossible to know, 
impossible to master, the external world, permeates 
his whole book. It is reiterated on almost every 
page, in a thousand different connections: Alber- 
tine’s lics; the gossip about the heir-apparent o| 
Luxemburg; the contradictory diagnoses of the 
doctors on the grandmother's illness: the ticking of 
the watch in Saint-Loup’s room, which the visitor is 
unable to locate; the names in the railway time-table 
of the towns in the neighborhood of Balbec, which 
first rouse romantic images in the mind of the boy 
and whose etymologies are explained by the curé 
of Combray, then become for the young man simply 
the stations of the Balbec railway and are late: 
explained differently and authoritatively by Brichot, 
so that they take on an entirely new suggestiveness. 
This subjective world, in Proust, presents itself, like 
the universe of certain modern philosophers, as a 
continual flux: just as the alleys of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, as he once saw them in his youth, under the 
influence of Odette, have now changed to something 
else; so love changes and fails us, and so society, 
which at first seems so stable, in a few years has 
recombined its groups and merged and transformed 
its classes. And, as in the universe of those phil- 
osophers who employ the concepts of modern 
physics, the world is a structure of events, interde- 
pendent, each event involving the whole, an organ- 
ism; so Proust’s application on an unprecedented 
scale of the metaphysics implicit in literary sym- 
bolism has the efiect of enmeshing his whole book 
in a dense network of relations, of complicated 
cross-references between different groups of char- 
acters and of a multiplication of metaphors and 
similes connecting the phenomena of infinitely 
varied fields—biological, zodlogical, physical, es- 
thetic, social, political and financial. 

And as James Joyce, in “Ulysses,”’ varies the tex- 
ture of his narrative to represent the varying times 
of day and the varying states of mind of his char- 
acters, so does Proust, on his scale of a life-time, 
where the varying color and tone of the narrative 
correspond to the varying periods of the hero's 
career. To the iridescent reveries of boyhood suc- 
ceed the talk, the sociability and the vivacity of 
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young manhood; and to these, with that wonderful 
sunrise which brings to the hero, not the splendor 
of the morning, but the dawning of the knowledge 
of human corruption and cruelty, succeeds a night- 
mare of the passions, which at its climax, in the al- 
most demoniacal scene where the Verdurins set 
Morel against Charlus, seems blasted with the dry 
breath of Hell. It is characteristic of Proust that, 
for all the fascination which the vices with which he 
is here preoccupied undoubtedly had for him and 
for all the comedy which he extracts from them, he 
should give to this part of his book the Scriptural 
title, “Sodom and Gomorrah.” We feel indeed that 
all the characters are damned. Swann and the 
grandmother are dead. Bergotte dies; and at his 
death it is intimated, as it has already been intimated 
in connection with the composer Vinteuil, that only 
in artistic creation may we hope to find our com- 
pensation for the horror, the sterility and the de- 
spair of the world. 

There is, however, yet another phase. After the 
death of Albertine, the fumes begin to clear away. 
When the narrator finally emerges, after the War, 
from his sanitarium, the world seems more sober, 
more level, less colorful, less troubling. He accepts 
an invitation to a reception at the Princesse de Guer- 
mantes’s. On his way and while waiting in the 
library, he is several times visited by certain curious 
sensations such as he has already had occasion to re- 
cord in connection with a clump of trees seen while 
driving, in his boyhood, with Mme. de Villeparisis, 
and at other moments. Why had he derived from 
them a mysterious satisfaction? He now deter- 
mines.to get to the bottom of them, and begins to 
see that they are simply the moments when, for 
an instant, external reality coincides with the reality 
within him. It is this internal world which is the 
true reality; and it is the business of the artist to 
find out what is beneath its symbols, which obtrude 
themselves on our minds upon the slightest provoca- 
tion; to decipher its hieroglyphics. When he finally 
goes in among the guests and, after his long absence, 
meets the people he has known, he feels acutely the 
passage of time, which has profoundly affected them 
all. Still haunted by the image of Albertine, as he 
first knew her at the seaside, he expresses to Gil- 
berte Swann (who has since been married) a desire 
to meet some young girls. Gilberte brings her 
daughter to him, and when he sees her, he knows 
fully at last that he himself is old. He has a vision 
of the time which he has lived and which he is still 
dragging with him in memory. While waiting in 
the library, he has happened to take down the same 
novel of George Sand which his mother had read 
him that night, in his childhood, when he had lain 
awake so long because she had not come to kiss him. 
And now, across all the years, he hears the ringing 
of the bell which announced M. Swann’s departure, 
and is terrified suddenly to know that it must ring 
in his mind forever. From that night, when his 
parents first indulged him, dates the decline of his 


_ practice, he would already have disposed of, 
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will. The slope which he had that night commenced 
to descend has brought him to the débdcle wit! 4), 
bertine and has left him, already old, with hj 


wasted life, “le temps perdu”—a hypochondriac 
like his aunt Léonie, with whom he had suppos: | jp 
his youth that he had nothing incommon. Now je 
will turn away from the world: he will no Jon; 
look for happiness in others. The reality lies \ +) 
in him and it is only through literature that he cay 
hope to rejoin it, to experience it. He will mak. of 
his life a book: only so can he retrieve that past 


which he now must carry along with him, wit), no 
power to change it, to better it. In the lone |x 
sentence of the book the word “Time” begin. to 
sound, and it closes the symphony, as it began 

In some such fashion, without doubt, Pus 
really composed his book. He began it late in 
when he had published and written little, ‘‘k 
ing,”’ as he makes his narrator say, “nothing ; 
trade.” “A la Recherche du Temps Perdu 
therefore, even aside from Proust's genius, « 
exceptional production. Proust worked und 
unusual disadvantage of never really having w+ ey 
to be read: he had never put himself into comin. 
cation with any body of readers: he had no pu \\¢; 
the whole of his book had been written befor: he 
published a word. As a result of this, he oiten 
wrote sentences so long and so complicated that we 
are obliged to read them several times, and he a 
lowed himself to fall into a repetitiousness w!iich, 
as an artist, is perhaps his worst fault. Further 
more, as, with the exception of an early volume of 
miscellanies, he had never before written a book. he 
put into “A la Recherche du Temps Perdu’’ 
thing he knew—so that he often swamps his ts 
by overloading them with a cargo, a part of 
at any rate, if he had been a literary man in regular 


perhaps to better advantage, elsewhere. On 
other hand, the fact that Proust had never ha 
write for a living, and that he was able to com: 
unlimited leisure, brought with it the immens: 
vantage of making it possible for him to plan 
carry through a work of the most ambitious \ ni. 
Proust was never obliged to go slowly, or to meet 
the demands of a current market: he was able, in4 
single work, to show his mind and his imagination in 
their full scope and depth; and he could allow hin 
self any liberty. “A la Recherche du Temps I’er 
du” is one of those bold and seif-dependent works, 
produced in absolute indifference to popular stand: 
ards and commercial expediencies, which make the 
principal glory of literature. 

Proust was a fairly rich man, who had inherited 
money and who had never had to work: he hai a: 
ways been able to afford to indulge himself. |e 
had perhaps never, except in the army, had to ass0- 
ciate with other men under everyday conditions and 
on absolutely equal terms. And as a result, beside 
the manias and morbidities of the solitary man, he 
betrays also some cf the suspicions of the million 
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aire who is always afraid that tke servants are lying 
to him, and is incessantly haunted by a delusion that 
everyone who shows him kindness is only after his 
money. And he has also had the opportunity of 
indulging his imagination in certain subjects, such 
as homosexuality, in a way which makes us feel, 
sometimes, that he takes too grucsome a view of 
them and on other occasions disgusts us with his 
appetite for the scabrous. And is there not also 
some self-indulgence in Proust's appetite for suffer- 
ing? “A la Recherche du Temps Perdu,” for all 
its humor and its beauty, is one of the gloomiest 
books ever written: Proust tells us that the idea of 
death has “kept him company as incessantly as the 
idea of his own identity”; and the very water-lilies 
of the little river at Combray, continually straining 
to follow the current and continually jerked back by 
their stems, are likened to the futile attempts of the 
neurasthenic to break the habits which are eating 
his life. Proust’s lovers are always suffering: we 
never see them when they are not unhappy. [iis 
artists are unhappy, too: they have only the consola- 
tion of art. During those interminable and not in- 
frequently almost intolerable disquisitions on jeal- 
ousy and the writhings of unrequited love, we some- 
times find ourselves irritated as we do with those 
dialogues of Leopardi in which he makes us listen 
while he rings so many ingenious changes on the 
theme that life is never enjoyable. With Leopardi, 
we are made uneasy by the spectacle of so vigorous 
an intellect and so distinguished a style applied per- 
sistently to the reiteration of the pitiful complaint 
of a sick man. If we did not know that Leopardi 
was sick, we should want to retort that the trouble 
with life was not that happiness does not exist, but 
merely that it doesn’t last; and so with Proust, we 


long to suggest to him that there are other forms 
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of creative activity than that made possible by liter- 
ature—that his diplomat, M. de Norpois, when he 
created his alliances, must have enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he had imposed a little of his 
own private reality on the world outside; that Mme. 
de Guermantes must have felt it when she created 
her salon; and Cottard, the doctor, when he super- 
vised his cases. Might not a better man than the 
hero have even succeeded in recreating Albertine 
at least partly in his own image? We are willing 
to agree with Ortega y Gasset that Proust has 
shown himself guilty of the medieval sin of accidia, 
that combination of slothfulness and gloom for 
which Dante submerged his sinners in mud. And 
we recognize in the atrocious cruelty which seems 
to dominate Proust’s world, in the social scenes 
no less than in the love affairs, the hysterical com 
plement of the hero’s hysterical passivity. 

But when we come to these concluding pages of 
“Le Temps Retrouvé,” so somber and so moving, 
perhaps the finest in the whole work, when we hear 
the door-bell still ringing from Combray like the 
knock of Fate at the door, we become for the first 
time fully aware of Proust's bitter judgment of him- 
self. We see how he has systematically created a 
character which shall represent him only on his 
weakest side. The man whom he has depicted, 
whose moral defeat is the theme of his story, could 
never have had the strength of this strange exalta- 
tion of art, so utterly divorced from every other 
source of human joy, which retrieves the moral de- 
feat and which burns in these last pages; could 
never, in fact, have written the book. The person 
whom Proust has omitted was one of the most pow- 
erful minds of our time and one of the great writers 
of the world. 

k:DMUND WILSON. 


M. Benes Pulls the Strings 


HE Hungarian village of St. Gothard, 

which, according to the Hungarian Ency- 

clopedia, is an important railway junction 
near the Austrian frontier and boasts of 3,000 
inhabitants and 680 houses, has been put on the 
map of international politics. Since the first day 
of January, when an inquisitive Austrian railway 
employee undertook to examine the contents of five 
freight cars and exposed the innocent-looking cargo, 
marked “agricultural machinery,” as a shipment of 
machine guns, the “affair of St. Gothard’”’ has 
caused more uneasiness to the statesmen of Europe 
than any other political event of the past three 
months. As if an invisible press agent—with head- 
quarters in Paris and Prague—had been pulling 
the strings behind the scenes, every day has brought 
some new development in the affair of St. Gothard, 
and its international scope has enlarged by quic’ 


stages. We heard first of 500 machine guns, 
which an Italian firm had attempted to smuggle 
into Hungary. Then the number increased to 
2,000, and the sender was supposed to be the 
Italian government itself. The Little Entente pre- 
ferred charges against the Hungarian government, 
accusing it of preparing for war; the League of 
Nations took a hand in the affair and summoned 
Count Bethlen before that high tribunal. Interna- 
tional complications were discussed, and the name 
of St. Gothard became a synonym for the menace 
of war. 

In view of these dramatic developments, the 
public at large was inclined to believe that the 
Hungarian government had perhaps already turned 
the country into an armed camp, and was only wait- 
ing for the arrival of a few hundred machine guns 
to attack the countries of the Little Entente. Yet 
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those who knew the situation more intimately could 
only be amazed by the excitement caused by the St. 
Gothard affair. However bitter may be the senti- 
ments which the Hungarian nation nourishes against 
the makers of the Treaty of Trianon, however 
strong the more or less theoretical irredentist move- 
ment, no sane man in Hungary would advocate a 
new war against the neighboring countries. A 
glance at the map of Central Europe should con- 
vince the most extreme nationalist that war under 
the present conditions would be equivalent to na- 
tional suicide. The three countries of the Little 
Entente surround Hungary with an iron ring strong 
enough to choke her in case of war in no time at 
all, and the country’s only real friend, Italy, is too 
far away to give any substantial help. So even if we 
suppose that the machine guns confiscated at St. 
Gothard were destined for Hungary, the importa- 
tion of war material, while a violation of the peace 
treaty, would in no way justify the excitement it has 
actually caused. 

The immense importance of the St. Gothard 
affair lies in an entirely different direction. The arti- 
ficial exaggeration of a “war danger” is nothing 
but a brilliant diplomatic move in the interest of a 
grandiose scheme conceived in the chancellories of 
Paris and Prague. It is-a scheme for a‘new five- 
power entente among the succession states of the 
former Austro-Hungzrian Monarchy, a new lining 
up of the powers in Central Europe under the su- 
preme tutelage of France. It is the same scheme 
that was launched by Dr. Edouard Benes two years 
ago under the name of a Central European Locarno 
or a Danubian Confederation. The machine-gun 
incident is simply a welcome means by which the 
promoters of the plan may score a decisive diplo- 
matic victory over their most dangerous adversaries. 


It has always been the pet idea of both Paris 
and Prague to extend the Little Entente to Austria 
and Hungary and thus perpetuate the supremacy of 
French influence in Central Europe. The scheme 
had many obvious advantages from the point of 
view of all countries concerned and would help solve 
some problems which otherwise seemed to the 
superficial observer impossible of solution. A close 
alliance between Austria and the countries of the 
Little Entente would at once put an end to the pos- 
sibility of an “anschluss” with Germany. It would 
give Austria a chance to regain the lost hinterland 
of its industry and would put the ailing republic on 
its feet. Hungary would also profit from an 
economic union with her neighbors and would be 
helped to return to economic normalcy, perhaps 
even to prosperity. As to the Little Entente, the 
inclusion of Austria and Hungary within its system 
of political equilibrium would be of obvious ad- 
vantage. It would guarantee for the three allied 
countries the undisturbed possession of territories 
inhabited by a populaticn overwhelmingly Hun- 
garian and German; it would put an end to the 
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possibility of dramatic surprises, however un! ely 
such surprises may be, and it would secure fo, 
Prague, Bucharest and Belgrade the complete ))o}j. 
tical domination of Central Europe and the Ba! ang 
The plan was feasible from every angle, ani! two 
years ago it was launched officially by M. 1) nes, 
with the strong moral backing of the Quai d’():..y, 

However, before the diplomatic negotia: ons 
could go beyond the stage of unofficial feclers 
Italy had made a diplomatic move which prov«\! to 
be disastrous for M. Benes’ scheme—at least, fo; 
the time being. Rome had concluded a trea‘, of 
friendship with Hungary, saving that country (rom 
a complete political isolation, and making a strong 
bid for a dominating influence in Central Europe 
which would put an end to the French hegemony in 
that part of the continent. The Italian agreement 
meant for Hungary the unofficial support of | ng. 
land. It also strengthened her spirit and mace her 
able to reject the offer of Prague, which was meant 
to keep her in perpetual dependence on her po! ‘cal 
adversaries. The plan of a Central European 
carno had to be postponed, and M. Benes, unc oubt. 
edly the cleverest among the diplomats of Central 
Europe, had to wait for a more favorable moment. 

During the second half of the past year the psy. 
chological moment seemed to be drawing nearer. 
The axis of Germany’s foreign policy had become 
a close understanding with France, and not only 
the government, but even the nationalist parties 
were willing to sacrifice the possibility of a union 
with Austria—which, as a matter of fact, has never 
been very popular either in Germany or in Austria, 
and has always been used as a bugaboo against 
France—to an understanding with the last-named 
country. Austria, too, seemed sympathetic toward 
a plan which would preserve her political inde) end: 
ence and save her from becoming an insigni {cant 
part of the German Empire. Thus one of the main 
difficulties was automatically eliminated, an: \. 
Benes, with the excellent sense of the born dip|: mat, 
immediately made overtures to Vienna in order to 
further his scheme of a five-power entente. [he 
negotiations between Austria and Czechoslovakia 
(the latter representing the Little Entente) now 
assumed a more concrete form and culminate: i 
Chancellor Seipel’s recent visit to Prague. [he 
statements issued by the leader of Austrian politic 
during his sojourn in Prague, in which he emph 
sized the necessity of a closer understanding with 
the Little Entente, created a considerable sensation 
throughout the continent and were regarded as sure 
signs of a new political situation in Central Europe. 

There was, however, still another important ob 
stacle in the way of M. Benes’ grandiose scheme. lt 
was the obstinate resistance of the Hungaro-I|talian 
combination. Though Signor Mussolini was violently 
opposed to a union of Austria with Germany, be 
cause this would extend the frontiers of the Ger 
man Empire to the Brenner, he was not less inimé 
cal toward the idea of reviving the former Dant 
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nian Monarchy in a different form. He wanted 
to preserve the present state of aftairs in Central 
Furope, which offered a wide playground for the 
Italian diplomacy and an ever-present chance for 
the skillful use of intrigue. It became clear to 
M. Benes that the only possibility of breaking 
down Hungary’s resistance to his proposed five- 
ower entente was by an “‘incident’’ which would 
give him an opportunity to bully Hungary into ac- 
eptance and render diplomatic interference on the 
art of Italy powerless. Then came the St. Got- 
ard affair, like a deus-ex-machina solution of all 
ntanglements in the classic Greek tragedies. 

The importance of the St. Gothard affair lay 
inthe fact that here was a chance to place Hungary 
before the world in the role of a villain, to 
hreaten the country with a renewal of military con- 
rol and at the same time to ward off Italian inter- 
ference by showing that she was a party to a seri- 
ys international plot. M. Beres played his game 
‘ith surpassing finesse. 

He first lodged with the League a strong pro- 
est, in the name of the Little Entente, against 
Hungary and Italy, while the perfectly-functioning 
press machine of the Quai d’Orsay got busy creating 
an unfavorable atmosphere for the two countries 
not only in Europe, but even in America, which 
as been seeing the St. Gothard affair through the 
yes of the French, rather than in the more sober 
and realistic view of the English. At the same 
ime, however, he surprised the world by making 
n oficial proposal to Hungary to join the Little 
Fatente. ‘['wenty-four hours after Hungary had 
een summoned before the League of Nations, M. 
Benes made known in all its details his plan re- 
garding a Danubian Confederation. He gave in- 
terviews in Geneva stretching out the hand of a 
friend to Hungary. At the same time he granted 
ther interviews in which he denounced the Hun- 
arian-Italian ‘“‘combination.”” While those ignor- 
ant of the preceding chapters of this fascinating 
venture in high diplomacy were amazed and 
mfused by the apparently contradictory attitude 
i the leader of the Little Entente, connoisseurs 
bbserved with interest the skillful development of 


he affair. Behind the scenes Europe prepared for 
p struggle. France supported the Little Entente 


with all its might, Italy, helped by the benevolent 
eutrality of England, kept France in check, and 
ermany was satisfied with the role of a disinter- 
sted observer. She was ready to cast her vote 
lor the cause of Hungary, if she could do so with- 
ut jeopardizing the friendship of France. She 
as equally willing to second the French motion 
{ she could extract something from France for 
et help. This diplomatic battle is still going on, 
ith the supremacy in Central Europe as its prize. 
rance is trying to break the strength of Italian 
nluence and to fortify her own position by form- 
g the new five-power entente. Meanwhile the 
orld is told that all this excitement was caused by 
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the appearance of a few dozens of machine guns 
at an Hungaro-Austrian border station, and that 
what the big powers are doing in Geneva is a heroic 
effort to preserve peace in Europe. In any case, 
the success of the show is secured. The performance 
before the League will either end in the defeat of 
the Italian-Hungarian combination and the forma- 
tion of M. Benes’ five-power entente or in the 
victory of the accused parties and a “whitewashing”’ 
investigation of the St. Gothard affair. In either 
case, the world will applaud “those who saved the 
peace of Europe,” and the underground battle fo: 
the hegemony in Central Europe will go on. 

The natural solution of the situation would be, 
of course, a closet understanding between the coun- 
tries of Central Europe, but on a basis entirely dif- 
ferent from that proposed by M. Benes. No real! 
understanding can be established among these 
jealous, fearful and aggressive countries while the 
unjust and damaging stipulations of the peace trea- 
ties continue. But under such conditions the Central 
European Locarno would be of no value for those 
who are so strongly advocating it. If peace should 
be preserved at the cost of remedying the great 
injustice that has been done, then France and 
the Little Entente greatly prefer to let everything 
remain as it is. According to the ethics of modern 
diplomacy and statesmanship, it is better to be un- 
just and dominate, than to do justice and lose 
supreme E ower. 

Emery Der. 


Child Labor and the Future 


HX does the problem of child labor in the 
United States stand at the beginning of 
the second quarter of 1928? What new aspects 
have been revealed lately, and along what lines are 
the authorities in this field thinking? These are 
questions which, it can be demonstrated, deserve 
consideration. 

Let it be admitted once and for all that the old 
picture of long lines of little children, stealing out 
at dawn to wend their way to mines, factories and 
mills, has disappeared. True, many states still have 
inadequate legislation, and in others there are in- 
stances of illegal employment; but while children 
are still selling newspapers on the streets, appearing 
in vaudeville shows, and helping to make the latest 
thrills for the movies, the old sob-story of young- 
sters sweltering in the blow rooms of the glass fac- 
tories and spinning out their lives in the cotton mills 
no longer need be told. 

But to stop at saying that the worst evils have 
been eliminated would be to give a very incomplete 
picture. Even the total extermination of harmful 
child labor—still a distant goal—would leave us 
confronted by one of the most challenging problems 
of our times—namely, juvenile employment and its 
relation to health, safety and education. It was rela- 
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tively easy to indict the spectacular abuse of chil- 
dren; but juvenile employment requires a more 
scientific and dispassionate approach, in the light of 
the best knowledge of modern psychology and edu- 
cational theory. 

Before discussing these new aspects, it is desirable 
to pass in swift review conditions as they exist to- 
day. If we had a federal child-labor law, or any- 
thing approaching uniformity in state legislation, a 
measuring rod could be applied and much of the 
present confusion and contradiction regarding the 
extent of child labor could be cleared up. As it is, 
to study child labor is like playing grab bag—we 
never know what we shall find. We get together 
the several hundred state laws relating to child la- 
bor, school attendance, hours of work, etc. Look 
at one of them, the very simple child-labor law of 
South Carolina. Attached is its companion, an even 
simpler school-attendance law. The simplicity of 
these laws is their only virtue—for in content they 
are reminiscent of the early statutes of the nine- 
teenth century. In South Carolina children need go 
to school only four months a year (or less if the 
term is shorter), they may leave school forever at 
the age of fourteen, regardless of the grade they 
have completed, and even those under fourteen may 
be excused, under the guise of a poverty exemption. 
They may work as many hours as they (or their 
parents) wish, in any capacity, except in mills, fac- 
tories, mines and messenger work. In these occu- 
pations, the minimum age of fourteen and a ten- 
hour day and fifty-five-hour week prevail. If such 
regulation abolishes child labor, then, indeed, the 
evil is no more. 

Look, again, at the unique statutes of Ohio. 
These keep children out of industry and in school 
until they are eighteen, unless they are sixteen and 
have completed the seventh grade. Several care- 
fully safeguarded exemptions are made which as- 
sure sufficient flexibility to care for children of 
fourteen who wish to work when school is not in 
session, and for various youngsters whose special 
needs may best be served by a combination of work 
and schooling or even by withdrawal from school. 
The Ohio law sensibly attempts to minimize the 
hardships which restrictive legislation for older 
children inevitably works in individual cases. 

The quality of the law is not a sectional matter. 
In two Southern states, for instance, Mississippi 
and Virginia, we find the advanced standard of a 
forty-four-hour week, which exists in only four 
states, but Mississippi has a compulsory-aitendance 
law rivaled by none in its weakness, except possibly 
South Carolina, and Virginia is one of six states hav- 
ing no educational requirement whatever for chil- 
dren leaving school for work. Traveling north, we 
find Rhode Island, in a progressive spirit, accepting 
the idea of a fifteen-year age limit while most states 
still think in the terms of fourteen years, yet year 
after year Rhode Island defies every attempt to 
reduce its ten-hour day and fifty-four-hour week. 
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Pennsylvania clings to a nine-hour day; New j.qmance, 
sey allows children of fourteen to leave schoo! ;mgenet 
work on the completion of the fifth grade. (Mat pul 
fornia, in spite of many excellent features jn ,4Mm@!925, 
law, permits work till ten P. M. 000, . 
What degree of regulatory measures my 9000 t 
state achieve before it can regard itself as ‘cy);.gfqmeoercl 
of child labor? Let us recall that every staic poqmgschoo! 
has a fourteen-year age limit of some kind |; « 
trance to industry. True, some apply only (\y;; 
school hours, some do not include all occuy.i:\, 
some carry poverty exemptions or other loo); \cqamdoes 
but even by manufacturers fourteen is recogn ze qqmcontt< 
the earliest age at which a child should begin wo,being. 
In thirty states a child under sixteen cannot |cayqgm)?28 | 
school for work unless he has completed at least yqmdue © 
sixth grade, and in twenty it is the full elementaimbackw 
course. Night work is prohibited in most stategumin the 
Hours of work range from a forty-four-hour wedmeare 4 
in four states to a sixty-hour week in two stateqmurge ¢ 
Laws forbidding the employment of children yqqgcoOpe! 
der sixteen in dangerous trades are common, thouggmmour at 
there is a tremendous latitude in the states’ iceas ofmate 2" 
what constitutes dangerous employment. |s chilamo! age 
labor, therefore, under control? Or does the fatty, OF 
that the regulatory measures, usually regarded ammthey 
minimum standards for protection, are far from unigggstrictic 
versal indicate that it is still a serious problem? JW 'e 
Leaving for a moment the field of legislation anamniles 
attempting to measure child-labor progress in qua employ 
titative terms, we are on somewhat steadier groundqmmensure 
though under the handicap of a federal enumenfameducat 
tion which occurs only once in every decade. a syste 
1900, when child-labor figures first raised theigughow sl 
heads above their fellow statistics in the census vog™gte™s ¢ 
umes and cried out for attention, there were 1,75()qmpsdy 3 
178 children of ten to sixteen years in gainful occa at ¢ 
pations, 18.2 percent of all the children in this agg" | 
group. By 1920 the proportion had dropped sqgwork? 
8.5 percent. This decrease is more apparent tha ealth 
real, for the largest reduction occurred in agricug™go! emp 
tural work, and the 1920 census, unlike that ogee mo 
1900, was taken in January when farming work q@pose ¢ 
at its lowest ebb. panar 
Considering only non-agricultural pursuits, ¢ build 
number of children, of ten to sixteen years, gain{ul orker 
employed in 1900 was 686, 213 (7.1 percent preedy 
the total age group), 557,797 (5.2 percent) 1 ombin 
1910, and 413,549 (3.3 percent) in 1920. Thggpcsin © 
most rapid decline was for the ten to fourteen-yarg< ind 
old group, which decreased from 185,660 in 190 Psyc 
to 49,105 in 1920. In 1920 only .6 of 1 percenge’s to 
of the children ten to fourteen years were gainiu! of all a 






































employed in non-agricultural pursuits—one in eve" bein, 
175 children of these ages. Hoes ne 

For fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds a decreas " ou 
was likewise reported, though not so great as im“ sch 
the case of younger children, about 500,000) be: oral, i 
employed in non-manufacturing pursuits in 19 hy as 
and 364,000 in 1920. vopte 


Another index to child labor is school atten 
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Teg ances and this has jumped far more rapidly than the 
general population. The average daily attendance 
Cai at public schools nearly doubled between 1900 and 
1925, the number of schoolhouses increased by 10,- 
00, high school enrollment increased from 520,- 
000 to 3,650,000. Parents and children, without 
coercion, are awakening to the folly of leaving 
school too soon. Nevertheless, the number of chil- 
dren seven to fourteen years of age who are not in 
school still runs into the hundreds of thousands. 

On the whole, then, we may say that child labor 
does still exist, but that it is steadily coming under 
control, and its worst evils have disappeared. This 
being so, it is a mistake to approach the issues of 
1928 in terms of conditions in 1900. We must give 
due consideration to our backward industries and 
backward laws, just as we do to retarded children 
in the schools—recognize that they need special 
care and attention, visit their legislatures oftener, 
urge them to higher standards, accept all efforts at 
codperation—but we must not let them withdraw 
our attention from the quite different problems that 
are arising for youngsters fourteen to eighteen years 
chilmmof age. Have these older children any place in indus- 
try, or do they, one and all, belong in school? If 
they are allowed to work, what safeguards and re- 
strictions should be imposed? Up to what age can 
we regulate hours and night work? How are “juve- 
iles” to be prepared for work, how shall they find 
employment, how can safe working conditions be 
insured, what constitutes a reasonable wage ? Should 
ducation be continued after employment through 
a system of compulsory continuation-schools, and 
how should such schools be conducted? Are sys- 
ems of part-time education feasible, alternating 
tudy and work and trying to relate the two? To 
what extent can the schools continue their super- 
sion of children who have left school and gone to 
work? What can be done in the way of preventive 
ealth work? Are periodical medical examinations 
of employed children practicable? These problems 
re more challenging and far more perplexing than 
ose of the old-time child labor, which needed, 
primarily, prohibitive legislation. Now we must 
build up a constructive program for the young 
orker. Here the line-up is not a simple one of 
greedy employers and selfish parents versus the 
ombined forces of righteousness. For, when we 
begin to discuss the employment of older children, 
re find even the forces of righteousness divided. 

Psychologists warn us that we must not have our 
aws too rigid, that some work is good for children 
bf all ages, and that for older children the fact of 
ts being “gainful employment” outside of the home 
toes not necessarily condemn it. The psychiatrist 
alls our attention to the exceptional cases to whom 
he school gives a kind of mental, and sometimes 
oral, indigestion, and for whom employment may 
erve as a health measure. Social case workers com- 
plain that child-labor laws are often too inflexible 
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flexibility, to many minds, spells non-enforcement. 

The manufacturers’ group (to depart for a mo- 
ment from consideration of “the forces of right- 
eousness’’) has seized upon this need for flexibility 
and, considering as “exceptional” all children who 
cannot keep up with the traditional academic curric- 
ulum of our public schools—although they consti- 
tute from 25 to 35 percent of the school enrollment 
—have built up an ingenuous-sounding theory that 
such children are ‘“‘uneducable’”’ and should be re- 
leased to the beneficent environment of industry. 
This theory has the approval of some people en- 
gaged in educational work—those who accept the 
schools of today as the last word in education. Most 
leaders in the field, however, vision the schools of 
the future as organized to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual children, with new types of curricula designed 
especially for motor-minded pupils. 

Students of child labor, on the other hand, have 
frequently urged as a minimum standard that chil- 
dren under sixteen should not leave school for work 
unless they have completed the eighth grade. But, 
says the intelligence tester, protesting: then you 
excuse from school the bright children who can most 
proht by further education. If this be true, does it 
not lead to the next step—that of keeping all chil- 
dren in school until sixteen years, with some plan 
whereby exceptional cases may be excused? This 
would have to be put in operation as a gradual pro- 
gram to be accompanied by a revision and elabora- 
tion of the school program, to insure for the chil- 
dren retained in school a truly educational experience. 

At this point the question will arise whether the 
continuation school has not already taken care of 
this by permitting children to go to work at four- 
teen but requiring that they attend continuation 
school for a few hours each week? The value of 
the continuation school seems to be equally disputed 
by foes and friends of child labor, and sooner or 
later the question will have to be answered whether 
it may not be better to establish a sixteen-year age 
limit and abolish continuation schools. Some plead 
for both—no work under sixteen, and continuation 
schools for the sixteen to eighteen-year group. 

What of vocational training? At what age or 
grade should it begin? Is there a danger of over- 
emphasizing it? Can factories and shops be utilized 
for this work, or is it better for the school to equip 
its own work laboratories? 

And if we turn from education to the field of 
health and safety, we find other problems awaiting 
study and solution. What constitutes physical fit- 
ness for work? Should a child be kept from work 
merely because he has decayed teeth or bad ton. 
sils? What if he refused to have them looked 
after? What accounts for the large number of in- 
dustrial accidents to minors? How can they be 
prevented? Is work necessarily injurious to young 
people? Is factory work more injurious than other 
types of employment—department stores, laundries, 
restaurants, etc.? We find a large percentage of 
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physical defects in working children who attend con- 
tinuation school. But these defects are relatively the 
same, in number and kind, as are found in a group 
of elementary school children. Does this signify 
that our school health work is not getting results? 
Is the remedy to keep such children out of industry 
until they are beyond the age of legal control, or to 
improve our school medical service? 

Such are a few of the problems involved in juve- 
nile employment, questions which are being consid- 
ered in other countries besides our own, questions 
to which there is no ready answer. These newer 
aspects of the old child-labor question stand out as 
a challenge to the codperative efforts of social or- 
ganizations, educators, psychologists, economists, 
medical authorities, labor leaders, and—yes, even 
enlightened manufacturers. Only by a dispassion- 
ate consideration of all the factors involved, a will- 
ingness to test and weigh the merits and hazards of 
any given theory, can we hope to build up a pro- 
gram of action which both minimizes industrial haz- 
ards for the child and insures him the maximum of 
educational advantages—preparing him for the 
whole experience of life, including work as one fac- 
tor, but not as the be-all and the end-all of existence. 

GERTRUDE.FOLKs ZIMAND. 


Beautiful but Dumb 


UT of the rainy March night came J. Tomp- 

kins Riland, editor of The Woppingtonian. 

“Elmer,” said J. T., “with your notarious assist- 

ance, I will now liquidate my little account with 
Andy Mellon.” 

The newsdealer arose from a journalistic sea 
and performed the quaint ceremony. The editor 
muttered, “I do so” and bought two cigars. 
‘*Twenty-six thirty-nine in all,” said the paid-up pa- 
triot as they settled down by the stove. ‘“That’s 
a lot of money.” 

“But think of the peace and quiet you’re buying 
for that jack.” 

“Meaning what, if anything?” 

Elmer chose to announce the result of certain 
scientific researches. The sting of the presidential 
bee, he held, caused a kind of sleeping sickness ac- 
companied by cold feet. Let a statesman be men- 
tioned, even in a whisper, and he gets paralysis of 
the vocal chords. “A bozo may be as gabby as an 
admiral, and then leap year comes around and he 
shuts up as tight as an oil witness.” 

“Who,” asked Mr. Riland, “has been pestering 
you with his silence?” 

“Well, there’s your fat college chum, Herbert 
Hoover. I suppose nobody has spilled more chat- 
ter on the topics of the day or night than Helpful 
Herb, but since his kelly is in the ring all we've got 
from him is a jit’s worth of banana oil. When he 
bought chips in the Ohio racket he put his ‘O. K.’ 
on those two noble experiments, prohibition and 
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Cal Coolidge, then he closed up his trap for 


season. 


“What about foreign problems? A tooth! .; 


gaffer like you can remember when Bert: 


bleeding and dying for the League of Nations. ; 


World Court and all the side dishes. Tha: 
is not so hot now, so he buttons up his fac 
I hear he’s all set’ to salve himself out | 
European game. 


“All right, then, take flood relief. Who’: 
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the 


better license to talk about the big washout + 


Little Friend of All the World? But when th 


him up for examination in the Senatorium dic +); 
trouble shooter come across with a helpful hunk o 
knowledge? No, no, Nanette. He just pulled 
Barney. If he had handed us the lowdown }’ 


have got in Dutch with Calvin and ended up 
Papa Spank Club. He’s not so hipped ab 
Mississippi this year, anyhow. His favorit: 
is the Potomac. 

‘The cheesiest mess we've got on our mitts 
is soft coal, and H. H. has poked his beez: 
that, too, but does he annoy the mike on this | 


ing question? Not with a flock of horny-han 


voters on one side and the Mellon boys | 
other. His heart may be in the right place, | 
dogs are chilly. 


‘“‘Let’s see what the other Barkises are bark» 


about. Barkis Willis says that any of the Ohio 


caught hitch hiking with Hoover will get no mor 


pie. Take it from Willis and Curtis, there is on) 
one question, and the answer to that one is !o 
up in their manly chests. Lowden used to thr 
in with the McNary-Haugen bunch, but he is p! 


ing them close to his vest button now. And a! 


glad news from Jim Watson is that he’s still out of 


the hoosegow. 
“Now cast your lamps at the other outfit. 


Smith, the logical contender, is just as noisy a 
balloon tire. If it’s New York, Al can shoot a |: 
of figures that would sink a battleship, and nob 


ever catches him in a phoney, but west of Butta‘, 
he’s all blotto. He’s a wet, but he isn’t working « 
it this winter, and the stage whisper is that he wuld 
enforce the hooch law as well as the next bird, « 
that. His boy friend, Jimmy Walker, climbs on the 
water cart and makes a noise like a Protestant Nor 


dic camel. If you ask Al, this ruckus is all « 


Jefferson. Did Tom do right when he kicked i 


steen million washers for Louisiana? Sure he (i 


“Jim Reed is pulling some good stuff about 
Grand Oil Party, but that lets him out. The ¢ 
I quit him he was out on the gold coast promis! 
them a whale of a navy to keep the Japs from 


ing Hollywood. 


“Here we are only three months from the fins". 
The scenery is hung full of tough ones and no © 


didate will tickle them with a ten-foot pole. 
shove our beaks into a man’s private life—w)¢ 
he goes to church, if any, what liquids he takes 


We 


vith 


his chow, has he ever been abroad, and is it straight 
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I 
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tess 
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goods his wife's uncle plays pinochle. That all goes, 
but if we try to find out what is clicking in a states- 
man’s bean, everybody says, ‘Sh—Dunt Esk!’ 
That’s what slays me.” 

“Every soul hath its sorrow,” said the editor. 

“IT wonder what would happen if a candidate 
came across with a real hunch on farm relief, hooch, 
coal mines, water power and foreign policies. I 
don’t know whether we'd slip him the key to Penn- 
sylvania Avenue or the frosted raspberry.” 

“You talk big about political courage, Elmer. 
Suppose you were a candidate and they asked you 
about prohibition. What would you answer?” 

“Gravy!” said Elmer. “I'd say something snooty 
about companionate marriage, kiss a girl scout and 
pin a hollyhock on Lindbergh.” 

Fevix Ray. 


Modernist Furniture 
‘Te exhibition of modern French decorative art at 


Lord and Taylor’s has breadth, sweep, élan. ‘The 
space has been generously disposed: the furniture and 
textiles are arranged in rooms and alcoves: and the large 
room that contains the glass, silverware, stoneware, sculp- 
ture, is in itself a contribution to what a modern room in 
a museum might be. It is a very good show indeed, for 
it gives a sense of the unity and interdependence of all 
the arts: but one can scarcely see the spectacle because of 
the spectators, They have come in thousands to this exhibit. 
They come: they look: they handle: they purr: they ad- 
mire: they are shocked: they are delighted. One notes 
the women putting themselves in the midst of these rooms 
and wondering if they could live in them. They have 
become accustomed to a modern note in shops and smart 
restaurants; their men have accepted, with confused toler- 
ance, the same sort of thing in their office building. But 
now these new designs threaten the home. The ladies 
pause! 

Lord and Taylor have done an excellent job in putting 
such a comprehensive show before the public; but I con- 
fess | have more respect for the people who will look at 
this exhibition and pause than for those who will not quite 
understand it, or like it, but will think it their duty to 
wallow it whole. For the great danger is that we will 
swallow French modernism this season as we have suc- 
cumbed to Spanish Renaissance, or Tudor English in the 
past; and the total effect on American taste and form will 
be just as mischievous. It needs no deep prophetic vision 
to see the furniture manufacturers turning out copies of 
modern designs for the next June market at Grand Rapids 
as they would turn out reproductions of any other period. 
I foresee this and shudder. Let us see if a little under- 
standing and appreciation of these French products wiil 
sidetrack that catastrophe. 

AlJl this French work on exhibition has a unity: some- 
times it is acutely modern, as in the excellent ligMting fix- 
tures, and sometimes it is not modern at all, but it is al- 
ways French. Consider these products as a whole. They 
are based on two main elements. One is patient, studious 
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craftsmanship which never entirely left the French work- 
shops, no matter how trivial and stupid might be the 
designs that they carried out: this craftsmanship has risen 
to new opportunities in the manufacture of glass, for 
instance; and the patience and care of the hand-worker 
have remained even in products that fully utilize the ma- 
chine. In part, these new decorative forms rest upon an 
understanding of the nature and technical limitations of 
But technical artifice 
the only element: the other is the artist’s response to the 


silk, wool, wood, iron, glass, is not 
French, or rather, the Parisian environment, expressed 
organically in a preference for certain tones and colors. 
Except for one of the rooms done by an American designer, 
one notes pervasively the wan colors of Paris, grays, yellow- 
greens, pinks, browns, silvers; the decoration echoes the 
tone and mood of the best contemporary French artists— 
Picasso, Derain, Leger, Bracque, Vlaminck. 

For a Parisian, there would be much to say for these 
color schemes: they would harmonize, perhaps, with some 
internal mood or attitude; at very least, he might enjoy 
them as he would enjoy the pale glint of the winter sun 
against the murky gray houses of the Seine, or the street 
lights against a foggy twilight on the boulevards, or the 
warmer, murkier colors of Notre Dame itself. Pictures 
and decorative background and the city itself have a unity: 
that unity is French experience itself: and this is what 
gives such a positive quality to modern French decorative 
Good: but the very qualities that must make this 
art warm to a Parisian make it cold, foreign, remote to 
a New Yorker. 


French work, the more cheerfully one must leave it in the 


art. 
The more deeply one appreciates this 
country of its origin. Our handicraft is insufficient, and 
in technical design we must rely much more heavily upon 
automatic or semi-automatic machinery: our background is 
different: our sense and feeling are different: and as these 
things work out in positive decorative forms, American art 
can no more be “modern French” than it can be Louis 
AVI. I will not argue with anyone who thinks that it can 
be Louis XVI; for those who think so—I say it brashly— 
understand neither France nor America nor the court of 
Louis XVI nor the functions of decoration. 

The real problem before our designers today is how to 
achieve the common ground and the common understand- 
ing among American workmen that exists among the 
French. Despite the fact that the Lord and Taylor show 
impartially includes both the pseudo-modernists, whose feel- 
ing is still essentially rococo, and the genuine moderns, de- 
signers like Jourdain and Lurcat, the great triumph of this 
show is that it demonstrates that unity is possible, and that 
in France contemporary art is alive and active in every 
department. At present, we have a very shallow conception 
of both the modern and the American: too many of our 
designers think that a design based on cubes and triangles 
is necessarily modern, and if our textile manufacturers pro- 
duce goods which use as a decorative motif the Niagara 
Falls or a succession of Indian tepees, they fancy, with 
amusing confidence, that they have created something gen- 
uinely American. This sort of understanding will not get 
us very far, we must go a little deeper than that; and this 
French show distinctly points out the way. 

The problem of form can, I think, be left to itself, 
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provided that our designers always work with an eye to 
the essential function of the product; this method has pro- 
duced admirable results with our bathroom fixtures and our 
kitchen equipment, and, I think, it would do equally well 
with our furniture and accessory decorations, provided the 
designers kept it rigorously in mind. A dignified society 
will demand chairs of different shape from one that sinks 
easily into comfortable postures, and machine production 
will impose certain limitations or make certain concessions 
that would not arise in a purely handicraft technique: but 
once a rational basis of design is recognized, a steady im- 
provement in form will take place. 

The problem of “feeling” is quite a different one, and 
much more difficult; for this implies establishing a happy 
and harmonious relationship between the object and the 
person who uses it or beholds it. If I am not mistaken, 
color and pattern are the two chief ingredients of feeling 
—although form, too, undoubtedly plays a part. Feeling 
is associated, not with the production of an object, but 
with a common experience of life; it may alter without 
any essential changes of technique, as the flowery baroque 
altered into the severe rhetoric of Empire architecture, as 
the warm, sensuous, moist quality of Boucher altered into 
the rigorous line and the dry colors of David. 

Modern decorative art is a synthesis of two things: new 
forms produced by mechanical methods of production or 
suggested by other mechanical objects, and new feelings. On 
the side of form, a certain severity and rigor is essential 
to modern art: but this does not hold true of feeling, for 
the organic opposition, which leads the office worker to 
spend his evenings in the abandonments of jazz, may also 
have its counterpart in decoration. On the formal side, 
then, we can learn lessons from the French artists: but we 
must discover our own feelings, our own appropriate colors 
and patterns in our own way. How? Our American artists 
will teach us, if our designers are chosen from their ranks, 
and given the opportunity that Lurcat and Leger have had 
in the design of textiles in France, or if the American 
designer’s appreciation of art gets beyond the stage of John 
Alexander and Bruce Crane. Hardly any of our good 
American artists works with a palette as dull and low as 
the French moderns. Whereas in France Matisse’s rich, 
jewel-like color is in the present generation something of 
an exception, among the Americans, Marin, Sheeler, Pren- 
dergast, O’Keefe, Maurer, Pach, Hartman, the color is 
usually high and intense. This, I think, represents the 
' dominant American feeling, although it fluctuates from 
generation to generation, and doubtless changes somewhat 
from place to place. One finds these keen colors in the 
early hooked rugs and patchwork quilts: one finds them in 
our original architecture, from Louis Sullivan’s Golden 
Portal at the World’s Fair to Mr. Ely Kahn’s new Park 
Avenue Building. There are many sources for this feeling; 
but one need perhaps go no further than our brilliant sun- 
light, our clear air, the sharp forms of mountain and build- 
ing, and the equally sharp shadows that they cast. These 
qualities, to say nothing of our buoyant, energetic tempera- 
ment, should give our decorations a certain hard, bright, 
joy—as contrasted with the calm, slightly sad middle tones 
of contemporary French decoration. 

Will our manufacturers learn this lesson? Will they 
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understand this French craftsmanship and this French fe:!- 
ing so well that they will produce something wholly ha;- 
monious with our own needs? Lord and Taylor has prom- 
ised an American exhibition next year if the public respon.!s 
and if our manufacturers catch up with the need. There 
is no doubt about the public’s response: they have risen 
eagerly to the bait, and they display, I think, a willingness 
to be led. For at least a decade the American artist |i; 
been knocking at the manufacturer’s door; and, to spe 
frankly, the manufacturer has been asleep: he would or 
believe that modern designs were tolerable when the Amer. 
ican artist and the American architect showed them to h 
instead, he shrugged his shoulders and listened for the lat: «+ 
fashion hints on a new “period.” Will he recognize : 
native product at last? Will he encourage it further? \\ | 
be acknowledge his blindness and stupidity with a generous 
gesture? Will he undertake a general house-cleaning in 
dusty show-rooms, or will he just add modernism to 
catalogue of periods? One pauses: yes, precisely: on 
pauses for a reply. Lewis Mumror: 
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Grand Guignol on Parnassus 


The Furies, by Zoe Akins. Shubert Theater, March >, 
1928. 


HEN the Gleasons write and play their pieces, 

shall we say “The Shannons of Broadway’ 
“Is Zat So?” they know what they want to say. Thivy 
want to say, “I hope you are having a good time. We 
quite nice, you are safe in loving us. Whether we «re 
actors or not—Jim is, at least, he knows his stage | 
jection, Lucile knows how to be her entertaining se|i— 
we are nice people, and you in the audience are nice. \\e 
are not particular about ending this story our way, we 
have no particular way, we want to give you pleasure. \\ 
are neither low or high, we believe in theater entert 
ment, if we can put it over.” They want to say this, ' 
create and say it, completely. 

When we come to serious plays by our serious dra: 
tists, the case is harder. To find what you wish to say, in 
the complete sense that the Gleasons and other popu ar 
theatrical workers achieve, is not easy when you try ‘or 
flights. You are tempted by the fiends of success, tr 
tion, novelty, vehicle for the star, pickings from other kins 
of drama and art. Miss Zoe Akins has theater talent, 10- 
body can doubt that, and she has a certain poetic gi!t— 
somewhat deserted among the lures of Broadway, 10 
doubt—and; like Mascarille with the rhyme, she never 
has any trouble with the first act’s getting the situation 
under way. But the course of “The Furies” is wholly 
uncertain. The dramatist may very well know what ») 
wishes to say, or rather the theme in her mind. She mit 
even state it in words. But putting it into the dramatic : 
stance of a play, translating every element of her dram. 
matter into the essential character of this theme, is quite 
a different affair. 

It is in such a translation that the whole creation ©: 4 
work of art appears. One body is achieved, with one 
character throughout, one soul inhabits one form. [ut 
“The Furies” would confound any seeker, shallow or light. 
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It begins with something of the old comedy plus elements 
of Eugene O'Neill's “Strange Interlude.” Next we see 
certain effects akin to smart comedy, the sight of the dinner 
table appears to mix up the dramatist’s essence. Then 
there is a lift into beautiful love motivations and flights 
of the human spirit; and after that, murder, cats and ca- 
naries, Mystery, district attorneys, witnesses, pure, and 
rather rank, suspense. In the third act comes something 
of Grand Guignol, with madness, locked doors, subcu- 
taneous horrors, and more of Hamlet and his mother. 

It is all too bad, for the play has promising, vivid themes 
—the tower room; the jewels stored up by the man who 
has secretly loved Fifi, kept her with her husband in order 
to prevent her going with the man she loves, and lived 
under a cloud of intermittent insanity; the music off-stage 
played by his mad sister; the theme of the young boy’s 
jealousy and devotion; the young woman thwarted by lack 
of money from marrying the man she loves—though she 
wears a most expensive gown, it must be said—and tak- 
ing refuge in the lonely recourse of quotations from great 
spirits who have left their depths in poetry; these and 
many others are not the emanations of an empty soul or 
of a barren writer for the theater. But it all spills. We 
have something of the Gothic romances of Horace Wal- 
pole’s day, filtered down to us through Charles Brockden 
Brown and then through Hawthorne and Poe, and slushed 
down later into the thrillers of melodrama. We have 
murder plays, O'Neill experiments into subtle and un- 
subtle asides; we have sudden plunges into Freud, and 
escapes into that background of beauty and poetry that 
haunts our hasty, foolish days. It is too bad, partly be- 
cause it encourages people to decide that these poetic mat- 
ters are not to be advised for the theater, to decide, for 
example, because such speeches as that of the heroine's 
about the champagne like imprisoned sunlight, or what- 
ever it is, or about the clock, are superficial, false and im- 
possible, that our dramatists must eschew poetic expres- 
sion. It is too bad, also, because Miss Laurette Taylor is 
served so poorly, and for other reasons. 

“The Furies” serves two good ends, however. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for Mr. James Reynolds to school 
his remarkable talent in décor. His three settings for 
“The Furies” are somewhat confused at times with ex- 
traneous draperies or nuances in furnishing; they could 
wisely seek more of a certain imaginative concentration ; 
but they catch what is at least the intention of the play, 
whether the dramatist wrote it through or not. The tone 
of the three apartments is in every case both engaging dra- 
matically and decorative; the unusual heights are effective ; 
and in the third act the use of the blue window spaces at 
the side, back and overhead deserves a better play. 

And “The Furies” supplies a chance for some beautiful 
acting by Miss Laurette Taylor. That first entrance of 
hers is lifted to a plane that no dramatist 1 know 
of could quite foresee and no actress on Broadway could 
Something in the actress’ judgment is wrong, or 
she could not bring herself to some of her lines and to 
some of the play’s confusion of qualities; but the talent is 
there, a quivering, accurate, infallible reality, in voice, 
municry, feeling, and response to the other players. 


Mr. A. E, Anson as the St. Elmo, Laura Jean Libbey, 
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Dark Tower lover, lunatic and lawyer, convinces you that 
he himself has the right lack of humor for the role as it 
stands in the play. Miss Estelle Winwood convinces you 
that she has within herself some love of beauty, and of a 
loveliness overlooked in our usual daily life, and denied 
her in most roles falling to her lot, that makes her willing 
to play sincerely a foolish, hopeless part, though one where 
the underlying idea had good possibilities. 
Srark YOUNG. 


Art Embroidery 


HE elevator lets out a wheel of women. Here 

they are, on the fifth floor, in a garden of bright 
permanence, blooming with cushions, artificial flowers, piles 
of aniline wools, bleak wide lengths of linen stamped with 
repeated and intolerable blue designs. Here are towels 
full of cross-stitch, patchwork already cut out and put 
into bags (“a revival of the art of our grandmothers’), 
intricate canvas squares ready for high-bred needle-point. 
The cotton 
carded, the wool spun; the dyes are fast and the needles 
sharp and of great variety. Graze and forget time and 
love, hearty children, and the anatomy of the house. Here 
are gauzy lamp-shades, and the materials for their manu- 
facture; you can veil every heartless sprig of electricity 
in your house with these. Sit here at this table and learn 
how to make a baby jacket with a pebbly surface. Or a 
pillow all of silk petals, or a fine rug garlanded about 
with roses, or a firescreen, with a conventional bouquet, 
nature twice removed, to be contrived by the crafty thread. 
Have you tried, you less ambitious, a bridge-cover with 
hearts and spades, a cover for hot biscuits, tea-napkins 
Our 
knew about Italian hemstitching—There are moments 
There is time you do not 
need: prepare to clothe the bones of rooms with doily and 
rug and pillow; the bones of time with stitches that can 


Come and graze, good women. has been 


with Italian hemstitching? grandmothers never 


when embroidery is enough. 


be kept or thrown away, as you prefer. 


To push through this female crowd is difficult. These 
backs and arms and sides have a terrific solidity. They 
are heavy-—wider at the feet than at the head. ‘They 


have clean gloves, obstinately bright glances (a veil pulled 
over the sagging lines that have been creased by animal 
pain, and by grief more deep than the flesh can remember; 
over the dull eyes so used to door and window, table, 
bed and chair, the curtain raised in the morning, the lamp 
lit at night, the known faces pressed again and again into 
the eyes), slightly perfumed tbosoms, neat shoes. They 
can wait, three deep, shoulder to shoulder, at the counters 
under whose glass the cotton and silk lie pressed like 
keepsakes. “Tons of machinery, enough to crack them all 
to bits, rock behind the walls, over the ceiling, under the 
floors. A beginning autumn day rushes toward its early 
evening; the clocks champ minutes and strike all in a row; 


. today is never again; it is late; everything should begin. 


They have the linen in the hand now; the purse is opened ; 
the money is paid. Now they have stitches for tomorrow, 
put in to clothe the hours. They have time. 

Louise Bocan. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Lennes Excepts 


IR: You have published a review by Mr. Charles A. Beard 

of my recent book, “Whither Democracy?” which (if I un- 
derstand the reviewer correctly) shows a sufficiently grave mis- 
understanding of its whole argument to make it necessary for me 
to try to set him right. 

The review purports “to put forward certain tentative sug- 
gestions to be considered in connection with Mr. Lennes’ iron 
laws.” These “suggestions,” evidently all intended to be antag- 
onistic to my discussion, are seven in number, and may be stated 
briefly as follows: 


1. Occupational! classes are not sufficiently stable to permit 
of hereditary membership. 

2. The occupational scale is merely an abstraction. 

3. Heredity and environment cannot be considered sep- 
arately. 

4. There is no such thing as equal opportunity. 

5. We do not know what intelligence is. We cannot, 
therefore, speak of “inherited intelligence” as if it were some- 
thing independent of environment. 

6. Other personal elements besides “intelligence” are in- 
volved in occupational success. 

7. While people do differ “intellectually” (whatever Mr. 
Beard may mean by that), other elements contribute to suc- 
cess. (The last is a repetition of “suggestion” number 6.) 


The most obvious remark is that Mr. Beard is indulging in the 
not uncommon sport of putting up a straw man and then knock- 
ing him down for the amusement of those who do not know the 
authorship of that man. Practically from beginning to end, the 
review is a misrepresentation, or, at best, a caricature. “Sugges- 
tions” one, two, four, six and seven have no place in a review of 
this book. To remark on them in order: My occupational classi- 
fication is fundamentally different from that with which Mr. 
Beard finds fault. The remarks which he makes certainly do 
not apply to my classification. This disposes of “suggestions” 
one and two. 

In this book I had no occasion to consider the relative oppor- 
tunities of members of different classes while they remain in these 
classes. I dealt solely with the comparative opportunities for in- 
terclass migration that exist in different social organizations. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, “suggestion” number four is essentially mislead- 
ing when applied to this book. 

“Suggestion” number six simply repeats what I have stated 
repeatedly (I think almost ad mauseam). Hence Mr. Beard’s 
question, “How, then, can inherited intelligence, if there is such a 
thing, be the determining factor?” is out of place. I, for one, 
have never said that it is the determining factor. It is only a 
factor. “Suggestion” seven comes under this same head. 

In connection with “suggestion” number five, I will take Mr. 
Beard’s view, with certain reservations which I cannot state here. 
But he does say “it seems that mental qualities [whatever Mr. 
Beard may mean by that] are transmitted by inheritance.” We 
will regard “intelligence” <s meaning a collection of “mental 
qualities.” Then I shall have Mr. Beard with me on this point, 
and my discussion will not be affected in the slightest. 

“Suggestion” number three requires attention. It is obviously 
true that no inherited trait can show itself except in the presence 
of an environment. However, if a division of the heredity-en- 
vironment organism into two segments is a “purely scholastic per- 
formance for intellectual convenience,” this applies equally to the 
consideration of all so-called inherited traits. But, from any 
point of view, there is something to be said for the “germ-plasm 
theorists”: For many years I have known the owner of a dairy 
herd. He started with ordinary scrub cattle. To the best care 
and feeding he could give these scrub cows, they responded with 
a milk yield of about five thousand pounds per year. Then he 
imported sires of high milk-giving strains. In the fourth gen- 
eration thereafter his cuws reached an average production of 
more than twice that of the original herd. Was not this a- 


matter of germ-plasm? For one thing, it was not a matter 
“social influence.” The increased capacity of these cows was 
due to “unconscious imitation” of their male companions. 
nicht ist, ist nicht.” If Mr, Beard takes exception to this vie, 
do not know what can be done. 
Under this head, Mr. Beard seems to speak as if he thinks 

lution is impossible unless acquired characters are inhe: 
There is not space here to explain; but reference may be mac 
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any modern treatise on evolution, such as those by Conklin, \\. ;- 


gan, or Newman, 

In this review, there are repeated references to “intelli: 
testers.” Mr. Beard evidently has no use for them. But why }: 
it out with them here? In no case did I make my argument 
pend upon results obtained by them. These were brought in 
as illustrations and for verification. This is pointed out exp! 
in many places in my volume. 

In conclusion, I will express the wish that, instead of s; 
ing of “a professor’s book scheme,” “scholastic performa: 
“intelligence testers bursting in upon us with their new c: 


and “Mr, Lennes disclosing the secret of social evolution,” ° 


Beard would give me a little help: Is it not fairly certain | 
most people engaged in the simplest occupations have a ¢ 
that their children shall reach one of the “upper crafts,” to 
Mr. Beard’s expression? Will not our schools, our vocat 

guides, our democratic spirit, according to which it is not 

proper but an honor to seek to rise, help greatly in enabling < 
children to do so? Is not this complex of conditions rather : 
in this world? If, owing to these conditions, many more s 
persons do rise than heretofore (while, of course, others fal! 
cause of weak qualities), then, in view of Mr. Beard’s own i 
on inheritance, what will be the effect on our lowest occupati 
group? Will it not be impoverished in those qualities w 
make escape possible, and will not this impoverishment ¢ 
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more rapidly as the impediments to interclass migration are ‘e- 


moved? If Mr, Beard answers any or all of these question: 
the negative, I implore him to give his reasons. These que: 
are the crux of my whole book. 

All the points made here are elaborated more tully in the | 


under discussion, and there may be little ground for hope )0 


this brief rejoinder will be of any use. Wishful thinki: 
something not to be moved by facts or reason. 
N. J. Lenn 
University of Montana, Missoula, Montana. 


IR: I do not see any good purpose that can be served 
controversy between Mr. Lennes and myself. The c 
reader can decide the issues for himself by reading Mr. L: 
book and my review. 
New York City. 


They Hanged Them 


IR: Is there any known case of witch-burning in Ame: 
Evidently the proof-reader was on holiday, or Waldo F: 
wouldn’t have been allowed to burn witches in Salem. 


Cuartes A. Bea 
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M. L. BuTLanp. 


Mattapan, Massachusetts. 
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